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EDITORIAL 


A Theological Foreword to Ecumenical Gatherings 


down in history as one of the great years in Christian annals. 

A World Council of Churches, to which most of the principal 
non-Roman communions have adhered, will be constituted in Am- 
sterdam, Holland. Before the Amsterdam Assembly convenes An- 
glicans will have met at Lambeth. Shortly after Lambeth the Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System will 
hold a meeting in Geneva. Following immediately the organization 
of the World Council, the International Missionary Council, the 
parent ecumenical body, will meet. And if we look back over the 
past year we shall find that Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Congregationalists have already met in world gatherings. 

Thus amid nerve-racking strain in the international sphere, while 
the world is haunted by the ever latent possibility of another colos- 
sal catastrophe, the Christian Churches outside the Church of Rome 
are moving centripetally towards an expression of Christian unity. 
The Amsterdam Assembly when it convenes will be without prece- 
dent in the number of bodies involved, as well as in respect of the 
number and variety of the geographical areas from which the dele- 
gates will come. Having regard to what will take place in the next 
few months, it is of first rate importance that those concerned about 
ecumenical Christianity should clearly grasp and steadfastly main- 
tain certain truths belonging to the inmost core of the Christian 
religion. These foundation truths, which all promotion of Chris- 
tian unity must bear vividly in mind, constitute both the basis and 
the norm for all attempts to make visible and effective the empirical 
unity of the Body of Christ. 


"| aos year 1948, unless some misadventure happens, will go 
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‘THE PERSONAL Is THE ULTIMATE 


It is important to remember that the personal is the ultimate. In 
the order of human reality the new man in Christ is the ultimate 
spiritual fact. Men and women who have responded utterly to God, 
whose lives are God-centered, who belong to God and serve him, are 
the ultimate thing there is, whether in human life or in the Christian 
religion. No organization or system, no creedal orthodoxy or ec- 
clesiastical pronouncement, no hierarchical claim or institutional 
splendor, no civilization or culture, can be a substitute for souls in 
whom dwells the life of God through Jesus Christ. In the ultimate 
sense, only such souls are members of the Una Sancta, the one Holy 
Catholic Church which is the Body of Christ, the fellowship of the 
redeemed. 

Ecumenical enthusiasm, with its interest in ecclesiastical relations 
and a world-wide harmony between Church bodies, is in constant 
danger of overlooking the fact that in the New Testament the units 
that make up the Church which is Christ’s Body are not denomina- 
tions or organizations, but individual souls. - The only way in which 
the passion for Christian solidarity and the worthy resolve to end 
the shame of Christian disunity and strife can achieve true perspec- 
tive within the majestic reality of God’s order is by recognizing that, 
according to the Christian revelation, no substitute exists for the 
truly Christian soul, the soul that has heard and obeyed God’s call. 

~The peril that a world Christian organization should become the 
ultimate spiritual reality, in which the individual would be lost in 
the mass and, though related to an organization, would yet continue 
to be cosmically lonely, can be offset only if it is set in high and un- 
equivocal relief that God individualizes and that a personal relation- 
ship to God lies at the core. of the Christian religion. Amid the 
prevailing anonymity in the world of today, both in the secular and 
religious orders, whereby people do not know who they are, we 
need to hear and experience afresh the meaning of the words, “I 
have called thee by thy name; thou are mine.” The Church of 
Jesus Christ, the Great Mother, is made up of people whose names 
God inscribes one by one in his census roll: Let no vast scheme of 
ecumenical order make us forgetful of the fact that as man faces 
God upon the frontier of his mortal life, it is persons, men and 
women who respond to God and whose lives are God-centered, who 
are the ultimate things in human existence. 


e 
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Tue EcuMENICAL Is FoR THE LOCAL 


It is equally important to emphasize that the ecumenical is for the 
local. In other words, ecumenical unity is for local community. 
Not every question of Christian relationship can be or should be 
solved ecumenically, any more than major problems in a home or a 
village can be solved internationally. Indeed the ultimate questions 
of human relationship, whether in the world or in the Church, have 
nothing whatever to do with a world frame of reference. For prob- 
lems between persons, problems which arise where persons meet in 
the drab routine of life, there are no impersonal solutions. There- 
fore, no matter what happens in ecumenical relations, all the deep 
poignant questions that touch a man’s personal relations with his 
fellow men and his relations with God his maker will still remain. 
The problems of ordinary people will continue to be personal and 
local problems. 

If this is true, ecumenical harmony will be unreal, it will be mere 
appearance, unless it succeeds in expressing itself in local communi- 
ties where people live and die. Perfect understanding between 
Church leaders, a rich fellowship in Christ at ecumenical gatherings, 
can never be a substitute for the relations between people at the 
congregational, the denominational, and the interdenominational 
level in local and national communities. The ecumenical spirit to 
be real must be reproduced where people pass their lives, where they 
work and where they worship. ‘The ecumenical vision to be effec- 
tive must inspire and inform the relations between Christians in the 
nations, the communities, and the Churches to which they belong. 
In an ultimate sense, it is only at the local level, amid the concrete- 
ness of human relations, that the true nature of the Christian Church 
as a fellowship transcending all barriers can be made manifest. If 
unity at the local level fails, if ecumenical unity means only unity 
among Church leaders and is confined to the relatively impersonal 
type of relationship which is possible in ecumenical assemblies, we 
shall run the danger of being engaged in a pantomime performance 
of carrying through, what T. S. Eliot in another connection has 
called, “‘an amiable masquerade.” + 


Jesus Curist Is Lorp 


A third affirmation is this: The supreme religious truth for Chris- 
tians to cherish is that Jesus Christ is Lord. Specifically Christian 
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truth is not the eternal truth which philosophy seeks and in which 
it glories. Christian truth is truth that became. It is truth that 
centers in a Person, Jesus Christ, and in events of history associated 
with him, which in theological language are called the Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Resurrection. Ultimate Christian loyalty is not to 
abstract truth, it is not to natural law, or to the ethic or teaching of 
Jesus; it is rather loyalty to the risen Lord Jesus Christ, who, as the 
personal truth, fulfilled all law and is now and shall continue to be 
throughout man’s temporal life the Lord of the natural and the 
moral order. Jesus Christ, the living Lord, is the source of light 
as to what man should be and do; he is also the source of power 
whereby man may think and do what is right. The Utrecht for- 
mula, which requires that the constituent member Churches of the 
World Council must accept Jesus Christ as “God and Saviour,” was 
designed, as Archbishop Temple remarked, to make unmistakably 
clear the Church’s faith in the Godhead and Saviourhood, in the 
Resurrection and Atonement of Jesus Christ. Any attempt to alter 
this form of words and still say the same thing would inevitably in- 
volve tortuous circumlocutions. The form of the words may be 
open to criticism. ‘The important thing, however, is what the words 
mean; and there are no other words so short and telling that can 
make clear the underlying truth. 

The Churches that enter into ecumenical fellowship at Amster- 
dam must be sympathetic with those Churches or Christian groups 
which cannot conscientiously accept the high theology of the Utrecht 
formula. They must also be ready to recognize that an orthodox 
theology may coexist, and frequently does coexist, with a pagan way 
of life. It is, moreover, all too true, alas, that high theological for- 
mulations can become idols. Men can achieve good and regular 
standing in the Christian Church through subscription to such for- 
mulations while they may never have truly committed themselves 
in faith to the living God who is the subject of all theology. But, 
while an ever present sense of these possibilities should chasten all 
tendency to theological self-righteousness, it would be disastrous for 
the Amsterdam Assembly to open the ecumenical fellowship to any 
who have any doubt in their minds about the supreme contemporary 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, that is, to any who, though devoted to 
the spirit and ethic of Jesus, cannot conscientiously accept a high 
Christology. 
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The reason for this is obvious. If the Resurrection is true, if it 
is not a mere pictorial or mythological representation of the ulti- 
mate triumph of light over darkness, of goodness over falsehood; if 
Jesus Christ is Lord, the Head of the Church and the Lord of his- 
tory, then a relationship to him is the most significant relationship 
in Christian thought and life. If the Risen Christ is Victor, if the 
main battle in the spiritual warfare of mankind has been won, that 
fact and its implications must be proclaimed both to the Church and 
to the world. The rulers of mankind and the whole secular order 
must be addressed, when occasion arises, not in mere terms of nat- 
ural law, not even in terms of the teaching of Jesus Christ, but in 
terms of the cosmic fact that Jesus Christ is Lord, and that the 
world’s true welfare consists in subjection to his sovereign sway. 


‘THE GOAL oF EcuMENICITY Is EVANGELICAL CATHOLICITY 


And now the final affirmation. The goal of ecumenicity is evan- 
gelical catholicity. We are recovering in our time, and let us hope 
that the Amsterdam Assembly will give the recovery unequivocal 
and practical expression, the ancient dictum, “Where Christ is, there 
is the Church” (ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia). ‘True catholicity is that 


form of Christian universality which is centered in the Gospel, which 
proclaims Jesus Christ as the World Saviour, and which is ready to 
welcome as fellow Christians all those who give their whole-hearted 
allegiance to Christ and whose lives bear the marks of the spirit of 
Christ. We are not going to Amsterdam to Romanize Protestant- 
ism. Let it be said with all clarity and decision that the formula, 
“Where the Church is, there is Christ” (ubi ecclesia, ibi Christus) is 
simply not true. The Church may be in a given place, with its or- 
ganization, its hierarchy, and its s*craments, but Jesus Christ may 
be absent. The Real Presence is there alone where Jesus Christ is 
acclaimed as Saviour and followed as King. 

For evangelical catholicity, fellowship, rather than any form of 
organization, the living fellowship in Christ between Christians of 
different Churches, nationalities, and races, is the manifestation of 
ultimate ecumenical reality. "The evangelical catholic does not con- 
ceive it as necessary—he may even regard it as undesirable and out 
of keeping with the genius of the Christian religion—that there 
should come into being a centralized structure of administrative 
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control at the heart of the ecumenical movement. Within the fel- 
lowship of those for whom in the most absolute sense Jesus Christ 
is Lord, and who feel responsible to express their unity in him, a way 
must be found to conserve such differing expressions of Church or- 
der and even of theological emphasis as set forth important facets of 
the Church’s reality in Christ. Without pressing too much the su- 
preme figure of the “Body” as applied to the Church of Jesus Christ, 
or turning it into an allegory in which all the details have signifi- 
cance, we must recognize that there are differences and that there 
will continue to be differences in the Body of Christ. The great 
Roman communion has made room for such differences in its com- 
plex system of orders. Eschewing all institutional absolutism and 
not allowing itself to be enamored of institutional splendor or eccle- 
siastical pageantry, ecumenical catholicity will stress the inherent 
responsibility of all Christians, the laity as well as the clergy, to 
take their Christian calling seriously. The truth of the “Universal 
Priesthood of Believers’ will be rediscovered and stressed. This 
truth will be affirmed, not as it has been so frequently interpreted 
as meaning the equal rights and privileges of all Christians in their 
approach to God. Rather it will be presented as involving also the 
equal responsibility of all Christians to serve God. 

Evangelical catholicity means besides that the Church must ever 
move outward and onward toward the great frontiers of life, pro- 
claiming the Gospel and living the Gospel both within its own bor- 
ders and in the secular order. The Church of Jesus Christ must 
be a pilgrim Church, whose discovery and proclamation of Christ 
and his Gospel must lead it to live on the missionary road, concerned 
about one thing alone, to be the instrument of God’s glory, that is, 
to make God manifest to men, in his judgment and in his mercy, 
both now and to the journey’s end. J. A.M 


The Things That Cannot Be Shaken 


For multitudes around the world everything has been shaken. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting an apoca- 
lyptic verse from the prophet Haggai, warns us that “heaven as well 
as earth” (Moffatt) are to quake. And for this cosmic and cata- 


Sr things can be shaken; some things have been shaken. 
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clysmic shaking we are to give thanks! This is only possible because 
Christian faith and hope believe that the things of God cannot be 
shaken. We are living in a time when such an apocalyptic vi- 
sion speaks to our condition. Christian insight, statesmanship, and 
churchmanship for our day will depend upon our ability, under 
God, to distinguish between what must be shaken and what will 
stand fast forever. It is with this in mind that THEOLocy Topay 
addresses itself in this number to some of the issues raised by the 
shaking of our times and the grim necessity for faith in unshakable 
realities. 


The brief devotional item, ‘““The Church and Our Time,” by 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, minister of the Lutheran Church of the Ref- 
ormation in Washington, sounds a note amid the tumult of our 
ways that very much needs to be heeded. The concerns and causes 
which confront the Church today, and to which such assemblies as 
Lambeth, Geneva, and Amsterdam will address themselves this sum- 
mer, are matters not only for committees but for personal devotion. 
If we will listen attentively to the Word of God for us, we will come 
to see the far-reaching implications of the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘““Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 


Introducing the main theme of despair and hope which challenge 
every effort toward Christian witness today, the first major article, 
by one who has himself lived through the agonies of the recent war, 
leads us into an analysis of the despair and the Christian “existen- 
tial response” which alone is able to triumph. Using a series of five 
“dimensions,” the author looks inward, backward, outward, forward, 
and upward. It is the last, the “theospective dimension,” which 
gives meaning to the others, and this is briefly but suggestively inter- 
preted in terms of the doctrines of providence, forgiveness, and res- 
urrection—which in turn provoke in the Christian thankfulness, 
repentance, and hope. 

Bela Vasady is a Hungarian by birth and a leading spokesman of 
the Reformed Faith in his own country and in central Europe. A 
year ago he came to this country after many harrowing experiences 
during the war, and he is at present Guest Professor of Theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. His concern at the moment is 
to interpret for the American Churches something of the character 
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of the present European situation, and as a delegate to the Amster- 
dam assembly he will be in a position to speak from wide experience 
for the emergence of an ecumenical Church. 


In the article on “Christian Eschatology and Social Thought” two 
vital contemporary issues, which are often considered separately, are 
joined together. In a time of social unrest and the prevalence of a 
philosophy of despair, it is easy to see why there is an increased in- 
terest in eschatology. But frequently eschatology becomes an escape 
from social concern. In any case, some clear thinking needs to be 
done on the relation of these two. We are led to believe that apoca- 
lyptic eschatology is on the increase in certain parts of Europe, 
whereas American religious thought has always been accused of a 
facile activism. ‘The deliberate attempt to see these diverse tend- 
encies as interconnected is a needed and helpful approach. It is 
the author's contention that “the hope for a full recovery of Chris- 
tian vitality in an exhausted world lies in the revived appreciation 
of a valid Christian eschatology.” 


From a functional point of view the big issue before the Amster- 
dam conference will be the problem of the relation of specific 
Church groups to the wider loyalty of the World Council. It is 
something more than a coincidence that preceding Amsterdam two 
such Church groups will hold their own general assemblies, namely, 
Lambeth for the Anglican Churches and Geneva for the Reformed 
Churches. Professor Dillistone, himself an Anglican of the evan- 
gelical and ecumenical persuasion, gives in his article on Lambeth 
and Amsterdam a preview of the discussions that will certainly 
occupy the attention of these two important councils. The Lam- 
beth conference will have problems of its own to consider, for exam- 
ple, the present status of the newly formed Church in India. But 
like the Reformed delegates who meet in Geneva, the Anglican Bish- 
ops will conduct their business with an eye on Amsterdam. The 
relation of Lambeth and Amsterdam is not so much one of differ- 
ence, although two different conceptions of the Church may actually 
emerge. Professor Dillistone is anxious to point out, in a dialectical 
way, the perils and prospects of both with the hope that each may 
teach and learn from the other. 
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A perennial temptation for the Church is to delay or modify its 
witness in the world with the expectation that when the Church is 
bigger and stronger it will be better able to fulfill its mission. The 
article on “The Strategy of the Remnant” is a needed antidote for 
this tendency. We are here reminded that the Church is a minor- 
ity movement, much as we would like it otherwise. If we are real- 
istic about this,-we may be actually helped rather than hindered in 
our conception of the Church in the world. What is most needed 
is not a modification of Christian idealism but a sound and basic 
strategy for the Church taken for what it really is, namely, a rem- 
nant. The Biblical idea of the remnant does not lead to quiet res- 
ignation or otherworldliness. The remnant has a divine vocation 
and a sustaining commitment. 

The author of this article, an ordained Congregational minister, 
is the director of religion at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
His book, The Faith of a Protestant, published while he was at Mas- 
sachusetts State College, was a useful, and for Roman Catholics, a 
controversial tract for the times. This present article will form a 
chapter in a forthcoming book to be published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


The article on “Vengeance and the Moral Order”’ is an attempt to 
diagnose one of the most perplexing psychological, spiritual, and 
political problems of the aftermath of war. What should be the at- 
titude of conqueror to conquered? Is there a moral order which 
must be avenged when thwarted? What are the moral prerogatives 
of an international organization? ‘These are the questions which lie 
at the very core of contemporary society. As an approach to a 
deeper understanding of what is involved, Dr. Piper’s article traces 
the main threads of vengeance and justice in classic Greek thought, 
the Old Testament, and the New Testament. The Christian in- 
sight to the problem lies in the conviction that while judgment is 
a divine necessity in the moral order, the followers of Christ are not 
to be concerned with vengeance but with works of mercy. “They 
are not to condone what is wrong but rather by their forgiveness to 
bring the wrongdoer to the realization of his wrong.” Some may 
feel that while this is well said, the conclusion that Christianity can- 
not make a contribution through social and political programs is a 
perilous and disappointing inference. But there can be no doubt 
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that the author has plunged deep into the turbulent waters of a 
pressing problem. 


With special reference to the Geneva conference of the Reformed 
Churches and the part which these Churches are to take in the wider 
World Council at Amsterdam, we present two articles dealing with 
specifically Reformed subjects. The first is on the practical bearing 
of Calvinism and is written by one who is himself within the Re- 
formed tradition and yet can be critical of it. Professor Shaw points 
out that the Reformed Faith is too often identified with a theologi- 
cal system, such as the so-called Five Points of the Synod of Dort 
(1619), in which predestination and election are made to overrule 
all other considerations. It is the author’s concern to demonstrate 
the deeper motivating principle of Calvinism, namely, the sover- 
eignty of God, and to show how this is related to the question of 
the State, the social situation, and the personal religious faith of the 
believer. 


The article on Calvinism and the State is of particular significance 
in the light of the Geneva conference, but it obviously has much 
wider implications. The issue between Lutheranism and Calvinism 
in our day has been hotly debated on the question of the relation of 
Church and State. Professor Richter has some interesting things to 
say about that, but he is mostly concerned with the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation which, he says, has become “‘so mysterious that it seems al- 
most impossible to unravel the threads.” Speaking from his own 
Continental background and yet as one who in recent years has made 
his home in the United States, the author is able to see not only the 
peculiar American development of the Calvinistic and Puritan view 
of the State but also the relation of the American experiment to 
other historical traditions. The article concludes with the question 
whether the Calvinistic conception of the State in our own time rep- 
resents a heritage rather than a living force. 


We conclude the articles of this number with a personal statement 
by Joseph L. Hromdadka on the recent Czechoslovakia crisis. Read- 
ers of ‘THEOLOGY Topay will be interested to have this first-hand ac- 
count because of the author’s contributions to our journal when he 
was Guest Professor of Theology at Princeton Seminary and because 
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during his eight years in this country he endeared himself to so many 
all across the country. This brief analysis was prepared primarily 
for distribution in the United States, and it has already appeared else- 
where. We feel that some may have missed it, however, and that it 
deserves careful study as the social and political manifesto of one 
whose Christian convictions cannot be questioned. Even before the 
February revolution, Dr. Hromadka was impatient with much “‘dem- 
ocratic”’ criticism of communism on the score that it failed to appre- 
ciate the meaning of the upheaval which our day is witnessing par- 
ticularly in Central Europe. Not all, perhaps not many, will feel 
that Dr. Hromadka’s political hopes for his own country are justified, 
but we on: this side of the continental divide between East and West 
will miss something if we are not made aware of the deep-rooted so- 
cial dynamic of modern communism, on the one hand, and the im- 
potency of a bourgeoisie that has nothing constructive to offer in a 
time of unrest and anxiety. At the moment Dr. Hromdadka is Pro- 
fessor of ‘Theology and Dean of the Jan Hus theological faculty of the 
University of Prague, a member of the Central Action Committee, 
and a delegate from his own country to the recent United Nations 
conference held in Geneva on the Freedom of Information and the 
Press. 


H. T. K., Jr. 





THE CHURCH AND OUR TIME 
By Oscar F. BLACKWELDER 


E need to introduce our deepest concerns and causes 

into our devotional periods. Thoughtful persons are con- 

cerned about the culture of our time and its relation to the 
cause of Christ. This concern will assume world-focus at Amsterdam 
this summer with the formation of the World Council of Churches. 
It should assume personal-focus in the prayer and meditation period 
of every Protestant Christian. 

Part of a Church’s right to existence is its preparation to do Christ- 
like battle with non-Christian Cultures, as today with militant athe- 
ism, dominant nationalism, and pagan secularism. Only a total 
body of Christian culture can do that. When the Church enables 
men to out-think, out-love, and out-live the world, it demonstrates 
its right to existence. 

There are several well-trodden paths into the Christian life which 
may become expressions of Christian life and culture. There are, 
for instance, the theological path, the philosophic, the scientific, the 
psychological, the artistic, the moral-problem, the social. Upon 
each of these paths two facts obtain: ‘““Thy Word is a lamp unto my 
feet,” for the Word of God is the norm to test the validity of Chris- 
tian truth, and, second, Christ is the companion of every earnest 
seeker who desires his company. 

This means that Jesus is God’s word to man in every area of man’s 
life, for man is not an individualist but a creature in relationships 
all the way from cradle to grave and beyond. The Gospel is God 
speaking to and acting for man through Christ in the totality of his 
life and not alone in those moments of his personal inner interests. 
Then to claim the center of life, one’s own individual redemption, 
for Christ and leave the remainder of his cultural relations to pru- 
dence, reason, government, or pagan environmental influences is 
tragedy. Then to speak of a social versus a spiritual or personal 
Gospel is beside the mark. Then the separation of life into ex- 
ternals and internals is a false division. Then “Faith and Order” 
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are no more determinative for Christian co-operation than “Life and 
Work”; indeed, God’s grace seems to run a shuttle between the two. 
Then Christian worship is no more sacred than Christian work. 

This Christian way of life comes out of the unity of all truth. 
The God of physics, for example, and the God of the Cross are the 
same God. The God who paints the wayside flower, lights the eve- 
ning star, who puts a song in a man’s heart and teaches a bird to 
sing is the same God who heals a penitent life with his forgiveness 
and gives insights on political problems. One expression of this 
unity of truth is in the fact that the moral principles of Jesus do 
not apply alone to the “regenerated.” It is to be expected that they 
are able to live out these principles more fully than the unregen- 
erate but there is only one truth for all men. This accounts for the 
constant judgment of all human events and history before Christ, 
for he is truth. A genuinely educated person, a cultured person, 
surely a Christian, must be at home anywhere and everywhere, for 
nothing is foreign to the heart of God. 

Patterns of culture, then, become a man’s, a group’s, a society's 
way of trying to see life whole, to see it in relationships, to see 
around problems. Culture does not mean specialization. It never 
exists in the abstract. Robert E. Speer was right when he insisted 
that Jesus Christ must be Lord of all or not Lord at all. Trying to 
capture the whole of life in the midst of competing cultures is a bat- 
tle the Church now wages. 

What, therefore, is the Church’s total social task? One: To in- 
troduce men to Christ so as to develop in them dependable char- 
acter. ‘TI'wo: To bind the broken, heal the bruised, to engage in 
welfare and relief work. Three: To declare moral and spiritual 
principles which may serve as plumblines in social thinking and 
action. Four: To inspire and instruct individual Christians to ap- 
ply Christian principles in all their relationships. Five: To keep 
above the dust and dirt of partisan politics but not remote from the 
human struggle. Six: To move beyond and behind relief work to 
tackle the causes that make such relief work necessary—but with a 
viewpoint different from that of the government. Seven: To lay 
the mind of Christ radiantly alongside this distorted earth until men, 
tortured by the difference, rise up to build the Kingdom. 








A THEOLOGY OF HOPE FOR THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF DESPAIR 


By BELA VASADY 


I 


OT only the psychological and sociological implications, but 
even more the interests of the Church and theology urge us 


to find an adequate answer to the following question: What 
were the people of the various European countries like during the 
War and what are they like now? 

During the War they were recruited roughly from four groups. 
First came a variety of “leaders,” such as “Der Fuehrer,” “I] Duce,” 
Quisling, etc. Next the rank and file of those whom these men led 
and misled. In this group there were many whole-hearted followers 
as well as a number of self-seeking opportunists, but they all rallied 
around the leaders with uninhibited enthusiasm. A third group 
was composed of those who either affected indifference or allowed 
themselves to be dragged along by the leaders and their enthusiastic 
followers. Finally, the fourth group was made up of those who re- 
sisted. ‘They were the small uncompromising group who dared to 
bear witness to the truth even during the most difficult times and to 
protest against evil at the risk of their lives. 

There are, of course, other ways of grouping the people of wartime 
Europe for purposes of observation. Every country had its rich 
and its poor, its wealthy and its indigent classes. There were the 
old and the young, the optimists and the pessimists, the faithful of 
the Churches and the opponents of the Church, the so-called “be- 
lievers” and the so-called ‘‘unbelievers.” 

And then, abruptly, all of them had to experience at first hand the 
total collapse of the established order which constantly gave way to 
confusion and chaos. The problem is how did the peoples of mar- 
tyred Europe react psychologically to this all-engulfing collapse? 

The answer is: they despaired. The world had never seen so 
many despairing people as there were in Europe after World War 
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II. It is our duty to make a diagnosis of this despair and to under- 
take the cure of it from the point of view of the Gospel and with its 
aid. 

From this point of view, however, it is far from enough to realize 
that “someone despaired” or even to unearth the inward and out- 
ward factors of the political, social, economic convulsion which led 
to this despair. From the point of view of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the primary consideration must be the nature of the despair. For 
there are two kinds of despair or sorrow. The first one St. Paul 
calls the “sorrow of the world” which sweeps man into the turbulent 
waters of disillusionment, lethargy, desire for death, and suicide, and 
thus inevitably ‘“‘worketh death.” The other kind of despair St. 
Paul calls ‘‘godly sorrow” which prepares the soil for the outlook in- 
volved in the statement, “Whom the Lord loveth, he reproveth.”’ 
From this soil springs that “repentance unto salvation’’ which 
branches out into a new hope and a new obedience. From the “phi- 
losophy of despair’ there emerges a “theology of hope.” 

Two incidents may be related here. One concerns the last Nazi 
soldier I saw fleeing Budapest, the capital city of Hungary, from the 
oncoming Russian armies. His parting words were, “Alles kaputt!” 
(“Everything is lost!’”) ‘The other incident occurred a few weeks 
later in Debrecen, the greatest Protestant center of Hungary. I 
was trying to muster as many of my scattered books as had survived 
the siege. A common Russian soldier was watching my efforts. At 
last he mumbled something which sounded like “Kultura kaputt!” 
(“Culture is lost!’’) He seemed anxious to tell me that war is a de- 
stroyer of culture, and what was the use of gathering my books when 
it was not possible to provide for one’s most primitive daily needs? 
What struck me, however, was the word “kaputt!”” which occurred 
in both incidents. Deeply troubled I asked myself, Is “kaputt!” 
really the only adequate expression of what happened to the think- 
ing of Europe’s peoples? Was “kaputt!” destined to be the only 
word common to the vocabularies of all European nations? Could 
we not get together anywhere except in the midst of annihilation, 
destruction, and utter despair? Then the words of St. Paul re- 
sounded in my ears: “Christ, the hope of glory, is in you” (Colos- 
sians 1: 27). Suddenly I was overwhelmed by one supreme con- 
viction: the Church of Jesus Christ has never had so great an oppor- 
tunity to preach the “Good News” to despairing people, to proclaim 
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the need for conversion and spiritual renewal, to affirm the possi- 
bility of a new life, as this present opportunity when millions had 
sunk to the “kaputt” level of existence! At once I sensed that the 
primary function of the ecumenical Church would be to herald, in 
the face of the philosophy of despair, a new theology of hope. 

But the first step is still to find a valid diagnosis for the woes of 
these millions drowning the eddies of Europe’s cataclysmic upheaval. 
It is not enough to preach the Gospel in general terms. We must 
bear in mind to whom we are preaching. In contemporary Europe 
the most appropriate homiletic rule is still that ancient saying: “A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in a network of silver” (Prov- 
erbs 25: 11). 

Most of the people whom war forced down to the “‘kaputt’’ level 
of existence embraced an agnostic nihilistic outlook. They can be 
best described as totally disillusioned. They witnessed the down- 
fall of all established institutions: social, economic, spiritual. Even 
ecclesiastical institutions became discredited. None of these institu- 
tions had been able to prevent the war. None of them could shelter 
them from horrors and privations. All the safety devices of both 
collective and individual living seemed gone. What else could the 
people do but to accept the way of thinking which Ecclesiastes voiced 
so well, “Vanity of vanities: vanity of vanities, all is vanity” (1: 2). 
At the end of the war almost all the European cities and villages were 
but an impasse of agnostic nihilism where the inhabitants could 
read on every side the words which Dante saw written across the 
portal of Hell: “You who enter here, forsake all hope!’ Truly, of 
all the things it was hope which we could least expect to find in the 
victims of agnostic nihilism. Least of all it was the hope which the 
Apostle described as “hoping against hope.” 

But the same hope is missing in another group whose members are 
equally representative of the philosophy of despair. We might call 
their outlook fatalistic quietism. The great upheavals of the war 
years disclosed a startling number of human beings who in times of 
stress simply resorted to primitive fatalism and resignation. Their 
fundamental beliefs could be expressed as follows: “Man, you don’t 
do the pushing; you are being pushed around. Whatever you do, 
you are but a puppet in the hands of an absolute, arbitrary power. 
Just learn to endure the whims of Fate stolidly and to wait for the 
end with resignation.” 
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Such an outlook naturally leads to a collapse of all will power, to 
apathy, inertia, quietism. The victims of fatalism sooner or later 
become victims of mental stagnation. They no longer even think 
of rebuilding and a new life. On the contrary, they judge every- 
thing from the point of view of whether it can be used to justify 
their idleness. 

It could be argued for days which one of the two types of despair- 
ing men is a greater obstacle to the rehabilitation and the restora- 
tion of the peoples of Europe: the agnostic nihilist with his utter 
hopelessness or the quietist who glories in his inertia, justifying it 
by philosophical fatalism. One thing only is certain: the “vacuum” 
which is said to exist in Europe as a result of the continent's debacle 
is not the kind of vacuum which can simply swallow up its nihilistic 
or fatalistic victims. Even the crassest nihilism and fatalism are 
more than a mere vacuum. After all they are “isms,” and as “isms” 
they are thought to possess some truth, at least by their followers. 


II 


We come to realize the deceptiveness of this ‘““vacuum theory” even 
more forcefully when we take into account the appearance, simul- 
taneously with agnostic nihilism and fatalistic quietism, of another 
philosophy intended to counterbalance the former: the new “phi- 
losophy of human achievement” which claims to point the way out 
of the present chaos both in collective and in individual terms. 

First of all there are the various forms of the new collectivism. 
What else are they but a new-fangled secular religion which hopes 
to build a new philosophy of life on the masses, on a society of 
“mass men”’ accepting the fate of atoms in their coherence as well 
as in the sacrifice of most of their individual liberties?) The longer 
the present more or less chaotic mood lasts in Europe, the readier 
people will be to accept the promises of this new collectivism and 
to give it scope in the reconstruction of their countries. The prob- 
lem, however, remains: how long will the individual remain willing 
to surrender his freedoms and rights for the sake of partaking in a 
depersonalized atomistic society where he has to be subservient to 
the interests of more or less totalitarian parties and regimes? 

It is most interesting to note that there is another “philosophy of 
human achievement” in present-day Europe which already offers op- 
position to the philosophy of collective achievement. This philos- 
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ophy of individual achievement is usually referred to as “‘existen- 
tialism.” The Frenchman Jean-Paul Sartre is its most popular 
exponent. 

Over against a Christian existentialism which believes in the ex- 
istence of God and conceives of human existence only in terms of 
man’s relationship to God, Sartre teaches an atheistic existential- 
ism. He quotes a remark of Dostoievsky, “If God did not exist, 
everything would be possible,” and regards this assertion as the 
very starting point of his existentialism. According to Sartre, there 
is no determinism, man has entire freedom, he is “condemned to 
be free.”” “Condemned, because he did not create himself, yet, in 
other respect free; because, once thrown into the world, he is re- 
sponsible for everything he does.” Man is the maker of his own 
self. Over against the philosophy of fatalistic quietism, Sartre’s 
existentialism pictures the individual as a powerhouse of activity, 
as the source of constant unfolding initiative, as the supreme rep- 
resentative of the “nothing ventured, nothing gained” outlook. 
Man “exists only to the extent that he fulfills himself.” Life, in 
turn, is an uninterrupted series of ‘‘total involvements’ for which 
he is responsible, and it is his awareness of this responsibility which 
forever fills these involvements with anguish and loneliness. Yet 
atheistic existentialism is optimistic, teaching that man is always on 
the road from “existence” towards “‘essence,”” pursuing all the time 
transcendent goals and thus constantly existing in a “‘state of pass- 
ing beyond.” This does not, however, mean that there is any trans- 
cendent or divine element in the universe but only “human subjec- 
tivity.” It simply indicates that man is never closed in on himself 
and thus he is always seeking outside of himself a goal representing 
his own ideal fulfillment. 

This atheistic existentialism is, like the diverse varieties of col- 
lectivism, but another attempt on the part of European man to save 
himself from his self-created chaos by yet putting his trust in him- 
self in spite of his manifest despair. It is a human self-delusion, a 
desperate endeavor of man to rescue himself from his own despair. 
Existentialism urges the individual, ‘condemned to be free,’ to 
deify himself. No, there is no “vacuum” in the soul of European 
man, since we find there not only the imprisoning moods of agnostic 
nihilism or fatalistic quietism but also the energizing moods of both 
the collectivistic and the individualistic “philosophies of human 
achievement.” 
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III 


What is the solution? Does the European have a future? If his 
despair, and even his struggling “philosophies of achievement’ are 
all sweeping him into new dangers, if all these are but expressions 
of the “sorrow of the world” which inevitably ‘‘worketh death,” 
we must ask, “Where is the way out, the way which leads back to 
life, the way of salvation?” The Christian’s answer to this question 
is very simple. He points to Christ whom Paul called “the hope 
of glory,” and who said of himself that he is “the way, the truth 
and the life.” Speaking in theological terms, the Christian refers 
to the fact that we cannot free ourselves “horizontally,” i.e. by any 
amount of merely human endeavors. No human achievement, 
whether individual or collective, can ever bring us peace of mind. 
We must be lifted from above, from the vertical dimension. And 
it is Christ, who lifts us through his Word and Holy Spirit. The 
responses he expects on our side, i.e. faith and hope, are passive 
and yet most active. We shall call them “existential responses.” 
Christian life is nothing else but an unceasing series of such “ex- 
istential responses.” Let us, first of all, see what are the laws gov- 
erning this phenomenon which we call “existential response.” 

Both words are equally important for our definition. We chose 
to call it a “response” for the following reasons: 1. Because Chris- 
tian faith and hope as “responses” are anything but stagnant and 
stationary. ‘They are occurrences or events. 2. They always point 
beyond themselves, to him who is not only their object but their 
author and inspirer. 3. They are of an incalculable and unfore- 
seen nature. 4. They are localized both in space and in time as 
they always occur in the soul of a certain individual and in a cer- 
tain situation. 5. Finally, we must not confuse them with the act 
of thinking about them or looking back on them for purposes of 
spiritual nourishment. Christian faith and hope as “responses” 
must always take precedence over reflective theology. 

The adjective, “existential,” is equally important. 1. By it we 
mean, first of all, that an “existential response” enlists the partici- 
pation of our whole being. It is “actus totius hominis” (Amesius). 
It involves the whole man, his instinctual as well as his spiritual life, 
his capacity for self-assertion as well as for self-surrender, his feelings 
as well as his volition. 
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2. On the spiritual and moral level we now need to probe a little 
more deeply into this total involvement of man in the act of faith 
and hope. Specifically, we can discern five “dimensions” which to- 
gether make up human personality. 

(a) The introspective dimension. Ever since Socrates all great 
thinkers have striven to help man to a fuller knowledge of himself. 
Man becomes a man only by his ability to relate himself to himself. 
This takes place in the introspective dimension. 

(b) The retrospective dimension. No one can live in the present 
and look forward to the future unless he makes generous use of the 
experiences of the past. Human existence is conditioned by the 
heritage of the past. In each individual this heritage takes on new 
and original forms. 

(c) The alterospective dimension. Man’s personality can never 
be understood in the rigid framework of a subject-object scheme. 
My fellow-man, as a person, must never be reduced to the level of 
an experimental object. We attain our status of human beings only 
through constant social inter-dependence with other human beings. 

(d) The prospective dimension. Man not only keeps revising 
and reappraising his experiences of the past, his relation to himself 
and to his fellowmen, but he also looks ahead. Anticipation, no 
less than recollection, molds his life. ‘The term “‘existential’’ must 
be made to include this regard for the future. 

According to Sartre’s atheistic existentialism these four dimensions 
are sufficient for a complete understanding of our human lot. Hu- 
man existence is able to raise itself, by its own effort and within these 
four dimensions, to the level of human essence. There is no need 
for a fifth dimension. Our theological existentialism, however, goes 
beyond Sartre’s philosophy in its use of the term “existential.’”” We 
add another dimension. __ 

(e) The theospective dimension. We believe that this dimension 
is an integral part of human personality, just like the others. Man 
is not fully man until this dimension is recognized. What takes 
place in this dimension revolutionizes everything that has occurred 
in the other four. From this dimension springs that set of experi- 
ences without which we cannot speak of “Christian personality.” 

The presence of this theospective dimension in man has been 
taught by all the great Christian theologians and philosophers across 
the centuries. For example, both St. Augustine and Calvin spoke 
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of the “semen religionis,” the “‘seed of religion,” which God himself 
planted in the soul of man and which is sure to burst forth sooner 
or later. Modern religious psychology prefers to talk about the 
“religious instinct” or the “religious structure” of man. Philoso- 
phers of religion call it the “religious apriori.” Sabatier once re- 
marked appropriately, ‘Man is incurably religious.” Thus we are 
not teaching any new doctrine when we affirm that the theospective 
dimension is an integral part of human existence. 

But we must not stop here. If we do, Sartre will soon call our 
attention to the fact that he, too, had something to say about the 
dimension which he called “passing-beyond,” though he would 
never call it “theospectivity.”” He, too, admits there is an urge to 
transcend mere “subjectivity.” On the other hand, if we should 
stop at this point we would also invite the criticism of most Chris- 
tian theologians. ‘This criticism would remind us that to affirm the 
reality of the theospective dimension as an integral part of our hu- 
man existence is not enough to account for all that happens in the 
soul of the Christian. Faith and hope as existential responses are 
always the results of God’s calling, through his Word and Holy 
Spirit, amid the realities of human existence. 

It may be interesting to point out in this heyday of totalitarian 
regimes and philosophies—which the third and fourth decades of 
our century may justly be called—that there is a distinct totalitarian 
element in Christianity. This element has two aspects: one theo- 
logical, the other ethical or human. The two are inseparable. 

The theological aspect was best stated by St. Paul when he wrote: 
“Of God, and through God, and unto God are all things. To him 
be the glory forever” (Romans 11: 37). As for the ethical, or hu- 
man aspect, it was Christ himself who described it with greatest 
finality: ““Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind” (Matthew 22: 37). We 
cannot respond to God’s Word without his recapturing us for him- 
self so that henceforth everything will be for us as “of God, through 
God, and unto God.” Again, this capture and possession by him 
spells total involvement, the “existential response” of our whole 
being, and so our heart, our soul, and our mind are all equally ab- 
sorbed in him. 

Immediately following the first reverberations of this existential 
response in the theospective dimension, radical changes take place 
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in our whole life. As soon as God’s Word captures the soul of man 
in its theospective dimension, the soul responds by the acts of faith 
and hope. The act of faith sets in motion other responses in the 
introspective, retrospective, and alterospective dimensions, especially 
in producing repentance and thankfulness. As soon as faith invades 
the prospective dimension, it changes into hope, enabling the new- 
born individual once again to face the future with confidence and 
to strive worthily. In other words, he becomes the kind of man 
which the ecumenical Church of today so desperately needs: a man 
restored who can help restore the world! 


IV 


But let us now return among the ruins of Europe to behold the 
European Christian who was able to conquer both the philosophy 
of despair and the fallacious “philosophies of human achievements” 
because God, through his Word and Holy Spirit, amid the deadly 
upheaval of all things, recaptured him for himself. What does this 
European Christian think about his past, his present, and his future? 

The Christian’s world of thought in contemporary Europe cen- 
ters around three great doctrines: the doctrine of Providence, the 
doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins, and the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion. Hence it is the prophetic mission of the ecumenical Church 
to lay great stress on these doctrines in her preaching and teaching 
throughout devastated Europe. God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, is the God of Providence, the God of For- 
giveness, and the God of the Resurrection. 

These three central doctrines call forth a three-fold response in 
the Christians of Europe: thankfulness, repentance, and hope. Just 
as the three great doctrines cannot be clearly separated one from 
the other, so it is senseless to try fixing the relationships of the three 
responses in any hard-and-fast pattern: this is where gratitude ends 
and repentance begins; this is where repentance ends and hope be- 
gins; etc. Any such thinking would contradict everything we 
learned about the “existential response.” Europe’s Christian came 
to know the organic unity of providence, forgiveness, and resurrec- 
tion during the catastrophe which engulfed him. He now finds 
this same organic unity in his three-fold response of thankfulness, 
repentance, and hope, being at once thankful, penitent, and hope- 
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ful. If we, then, go to analyze these doctrines and responses one 
after the other, let us bear in mind that this is done only for the 
sake of clarity. 

In order to explain how the doctrine of divine Providence shifted 
into the center of interest, I wish to lead the reader amidst the in- 
habitants of Budapest who during the siege of the city for many 
weeks had to live in unsanitary cellars and air-raid shelters. A per- 
sonal experience may tell the story more graphically. 

While the battle was raging in the streets and in the surrounding 
buildings, we civilians were huddled in a cellar without food, wa- 
ter, or light, wondering if we would ever again see the light of day. 
Whatever conversation there was often turned to the question, ““How 
can God allow such things to happen?’”’ There were many in that 
cellar who said, ‘““There is no God. If there were he would not al- 
low these horrors.” Even the Christians among us had to remember 
the agonizing words of the Psalmist, “I will say unto God, my rock, 
Why hast thou forgotten me? Why go I mourning because of the 
oppression of the enemy? As with a sword in my bones, mine ad- 
versaries reproach me, while they continually say unto me, Where 
is thy God”? (Psalm 42: 9-10). Sitting in the midst of these modern 
cave-dwellers, sharing their predicament, I suddenly remembered a 
story I had heard while a student in the United States; I proceeded 
to tell it to my fellow-sufferers in order to encourage them. 

According to the story there was a lady who had never been to 
New York City. On her first visit she duly arrived at Pennsylvania 
Station. There without going up to the street level at all she took 
the wrong subway which by a strange coincidence took her back to 
her own suburb. When she arrived home—much earlier than she 
expected—her friends asked her, “How did you like New York?” 
“You know,” she answered, “I only got a worm’s eye view of it.” 

I went on somewhat as follows: “Might there not be some good 
in our getting just a ‘worm’s eye view’ of the fighting in our city? 
As for the airmen who are showering us with bombs, theirs is also a 
partial view, let’s say a ‘bird’s eye view.’ So, if we are Christians, 
we must bear in mind that all human views are necessarily partial 
but that there is also a ‘God’s eye view’ of everything that is hap- 
pening to us, to our town, to the whole world. In that assurance 
must be our comfort.” 

Whatever my story did or did not accomplish in that shelter, I 
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believe that it expressed a valid insight. For the first and deepest 
experience of Europe’s Christians under stress was everywhere the 
same: that there is a God who is all-powerful, wise, good; that noth- 
ing happens that is ultimately contrary to his will; that nothing ever 
takes him unawares or by surprise. And the same holds good for 
those who love him. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit they 
learn that “to them that love God all things work together for good” 
(Romans 8: 28). Hence Europe’s Christians no longer rack their 
brains as to how God could permit all the evil that befell them. 
Rather do they affirm with St. Augustine: “It was more suitable to 
God’s almighty goodness to bring good out of evil than not to suffer 
evil to exist.” And so they can share not only the despair of the 
Forty-Second Psalm but also its triumphant conclusion: “Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? And why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him who is the help 
of my countenance, and my God” (Psalm 42: 11). 

This experience of the reality of divine Providence is then coun- 
tered with the proper experiential response: thankfulness. 

Thankfulness: for what? In the retrospective dimension, for 
God’s wisdom in taking from them everything which had stood in 
the way of an existential experience of God. ‘They can see now that 
while they had been praising God with their lips, deep in their souls 
they had been materialists, worshippers of Mammon. They see 
themselves in the mirror of the past as brothers of the “rich fool,” 
yet they also see that God’s grace has brought them through in spite 
of their colossal folly. God could have spoken to them as he did to 
the “‘rich fool,” ““Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of 
thee; and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?” 
(Luke 12: 16-21). Yet God chose to spare them, in order to give 
them another chance to serve him, freed from the ballast of their 
earthly possessions. 

In this way their retrospective gratitude spills over into the pros- 
pective dimension, prodding them toward ever new works of service 
and love which are the crowning acts of that divine “circulus salvifi- 
cus” (“saving circle’”—over against the “‘vicious circles” of secular 
philosophies!). As St. Paul so vividly puts it: “All things are for 
your sakes, that the grace, being multiplied through the many, may 
cause the thanksgiving to abound unto the glory of God” (II Corin- 
thians 4: 15). 
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The experiential riches of this “saving circle’”” become even more 
apparent when we realize the new depth of understanding in regard 
to forgiveness and repentance which has been achieved by Europe’s 
Christians amidst the recent upheaval. They have learned that 
God’s love, revealed in his providential care for us, can be known 
only once we have experienced his forgiveness and responded to it 
by repentance. Gratitude also comes into its own only when it 
becomes a stimulus for daily repentance. What form does this daily 
repentance take in the life of Europe’s Christians today? 

In the theospective dimension it leads to self-surrender and sub- 
mission to God’s will. ‘Toward the end of the war the phrase “un- 
conditional surrender” became very popular. Without it, we were 
told, hostilities would not cease. It is this “unconditional surren- 
der” which characterizes repentance in its theospective dimension. 
It is the soul’s rise to the height which Job reached at last, whence 
he could cry out, “I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee! Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes” (Job 42: 5-6). This height cannot be reached 
without having first given an “existential response” to God’s self- 
disclosure on the Cross of Christ. Neither is it possible to dwell on 
this height without the practice of daily repentance. 

But it is in the retrospective dimension that this repentance is 
most obvious in Christian Europe. The European Christian today 
readily admits his many sins of omission both before and during the 
great war. He remembers how he used to be disgruntled with a mid- 
dling crop, whereas today he knows how to rejoice even in his daily 
bread. He used to buy a new suit of clothes or a new hat for almost 
every social occasion. ‘Today he is glad he still has that one shabby 
suit and worn hat. He realizes that in times of peace he had done 
nothing, or too little, to put into practice the ideals of the Four Free- 
doms.: He confesses that during the war years he transgressed every 
one of the Ten Commandments, if not in his own person, at least by 
not preventing the trespasses of others by his own courageous wit- 
ness. He acknowledges that he had been a moral coward for not 
standing up for Christian principles either in his personal or in 
his social, national, and international relations and for letting him- 
self be carried along by the Fuehrers, the Duces, and their “fellow- 
travellers.” 

In the introspective dimension the repentance felt by Europe’s 
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Christian shows him his former self in its entire self-centeredness. 
Now he sees that long before the birth of Sartre’s atheistic existen- 
tialism he had been embodying that very philosophy in his own life, 
thinking he could live by himself and die by himself. Conceit, ar- 
rogance, complacency had been his dominant traits. Only amidst 
the cataclysmic collapse of his continent did he come to appreciate 
the depth and truth of St. Paul’s remark: “For none of us liveth to 
himself, and none dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether 
we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s” (Romans 14: 7-8). 

The fruits of repentance are visible in the alterospective dimen- 
sion, too. Europe’s Christians admit today that they had never 
really believed in the oneness of all life; that every one of them used 
to live as if his home, his social class, his business, his nation, his 
Church, were the only one in the world; that they used to subscribe 
whole-heartedly to Cain’s taunt: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen- 
esis 4: 9). Today their sincere repentance prompts them to take the 
lead in all the co-operative enterprises for reconstruction on both the 
national and the international level, and above all in the work of the 
ecumenical Church. They find new meaning in St. Paul’s teaching 
about the body and its members. “There are many members but 
one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee: or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. . . . [For 
it was] God who tempered the body together, and the members 
should have the same care one for another. And whether one mem- 
ber suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one member is hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it. For ye are the body of Christ, 
and severally members thereof” (I Corinthians 12: 20-27). Repent- 
ance in the alterospective dimension becomes the spiritual basis for 
Church, as well as for world, unity. 

It is, however, in the prospective dimension that repentance is 
fulfilled. Europe’s Christians today accept the lesson of the war 
years as a purifying trial. Having realized their past shortcomings 
and repenting of them daily they are now ready to reap the positive 
fruits of all their afflictions by seeing themselves as the subjects of 
divine pedagogy in God’s school of mercy. Scriptural truths, long 
neglected, invade their hearts with a new, thrilling relevance. From 
the Book of Proverbs they learn anew that “whom Jehovah loveth 
he reproveth, even as a father the son in whom he delighteth” (3: 
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12). With Job they are ready to declare, “Behold, happy is the 
man whom God correcteth” (5: 17). They learn from the Apostle 
Peter that ‘“‘as . . . partakers of Christ’s sufferings” (I Peter 4: 13) 
they have a right to be proud, for their faith, “being more precious 
than gold that perisheth, though it is proved by fire, may be found 
unto praise and glory and honor at the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(I Peter 1: 7), just as the heroes of the faith in earlier days “had trial 
of mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment” (Hebrews 11: 36) and are now partakers of the glory of God. 

It is at this point, where their faith strikes an eschatological note, 
that the belief of contemporary European Christians in the Resur- 
rection, and their response of hope to it, become important factors. 
Looking back upon the mass deaths which they all witnessed in their 
own countries, towns, even streets and homes, Europe’s Christians 
cannot but cry out with St. Paul, “If Christ hath not been raised, 
then is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain” (I Corinthians 
15: 14). They realize now that God raised Christ from the dead in 
order that we might get the benefits of his triumph already in this 
earthly life. And the chief benefit is, of course, that our faith is thus 
enabled to become hope (I Peter 1: 21). What a far cry from the 
original despair and from the philosophies of human achievement 
alike when Europe’s Christians are able to praise God in the words 
of St. Peter, saying, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead”’ (I 
Peter 1: 3); or, in the words of St. Paul, “Christ, the hope of glory, 
is with us” (Colossians 1: 27), and, “Behold, we are saved in this 
hope!” (Romans 8: 24). 

Let us bear in mind, however, that this hope has nothing in com- 
mon with ordinary optimism. If Europe’s despair was not like the 
“sorrow of the world,” then the new hope cannot be like the “op- 
timism of the world,” but only a God-inspired hope. Europe’s 
Christians have learned anew the meaning of what the Reformers 
termed “desperatio fiducialis” (“trustful despair’), meaning not a 
mere state of mind but a creative tension. Briefly, this is what such 
“trustful despair” involves. 

When a Christian looks at himself he must needs despair, for he 
sees that by his own efforts, even by joint efforts with others, he can- 
not save himself, or his immediate surroundings, or his nation, or 
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his Church, from their existential predicament. Hence he would 
have to make common cause with those other victims of the human 
predicament who had tried to save themselves through some “phi- 
losophy of human achievement” and had miserably failed. As soon, 
however, as he turns his gaze on God, reviewing God’s mighty power 
to provide, redeem, forgive and resurrect, his despair is swept away 
by thankfulness, by a repentance that spurs to action, and by a res- 
urrection belief that gives rise to a new hope! Just like St. Paul of 
old! For when he looked at himself he too saw nothing but misery: 
“Wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death?” But as soon as he turned his gaze from himself to 
God and to what God had done for him, he could exclaim with vic- 
tory in his soul: “I thank God through Jesus Christ, our Lord!” 
(Romans 7: 25). 

America’s Christians quite often still represent what we may call a 
“straight line theology.” Europe’s most genuine Christians, on the 
other hand, represent today—even more so than before the Second 
World War—a “broken line theology.”” In America many Chris- 
tians still think that there is a straight road from earth to heaven, 
and that even the mystery of the Incarnation is not so much a sign 
of divine condescension as a tribute paid to our human nature, with 
which God found worthy to clothe himself. Human nature is thus 
often glorified to excess. In Europe, on the other hand, Christians 
see in the Incarnation primarily a full self-disclosure of the God who 
judges as well as saves, who wounds as well as heals. There is no 
easy optimism in such a message and, let us admit it, it is the only 
kind of message which can triumph both over Europe’s despair and 
its false remedies, the “‘philosophies of achievement.” 

So, from the countries laid waste by history’s most destructive War 
and from Christians who have been through the agonies of hell 
comes a triumphant testimony to their brethren across the sea, who, 
in this country of infinite resources, are by nature optimistic. This 
is the message, once again in St. Paul’s words: “We who live are al- 
ways delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifested in our mortal flesh” (II Corinthians 4: 11). 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or anguish, or persecution, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us!” (Romans 8: 25, 27). 
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This message is beyond pessimism and beyond optimism, beyond 
despair and beyond human self-sufficiency. Indeed, it is the “crisis’’ 
of all of them; for “crisis,” in its original sense, means “judgment”: 
the judgment of God over sinful humanity. Europe’s new theology 
of hope is well worth our attention. It is proving its strength daily 
by its victory over the philosophy of despair. It may have a mes- 
sage even for American Christians, especially for those who seem to 
be “incurably optimistic”’! 

Two further remarks must be made. First, this victory over 
Europe’s despair and its dangerous philosophies is by no means 
complete. It will be a long time before the final battle is won. 
Meanwhile we can expect a terrific struggle, not only on the ideo- 
logical but on a more expressly spiritual plane as well. Let us be- 
ware of over-idealizing contemporary European Christianity on a 
wholesale basis. 

Hence the second conclusion. It is the supreme task of the ecu- 
menical Church to promote the victory of this new Christian frame 
of heart over Europe’s despair and the philosophies of despair. To 
put it plainly: it falls to America’s Churches, with their vast moral 
and material resources, to help further the spiritual rehabilitation 
of the Churches of Europe by assisting those who by God’s grace 
have come through the fires of hell. It is not, then a question of 
preaching God’s Word to the Christians of Europe in the American 
way, but of the American Churches co-operating, by prayer and 
sacrificial sharing, with the Churches of Europe in the reconstruc- 
tion battle which lies ahead. 





CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL THOUGHT 


By Ray C. PETRY 


end our civilization, few people think calmly and rationally 

about the dissolution of our world. Eschatology is a term vir- 
tually unknown. Its connotations of final things, last days, and 
world’s end are still a part of our Hebrew-Christian ideology. But 
they are decreasingly effective as conditioning forces in our everyday 
social reactions. 

It is frequently argued that these thought-forms lost their validity 
with the coming of modern science and philosophy. To be sure, 
they are patronizingly granted a kind of symbolic significance. Cus- 
tomarily, however, they are thought to retain permanence for a few 
fanatical groups of millenarians only. Even in those communions 
where eschatological doctrines are still held to be authoritative and 
applicable to daily life, the historical relationship of last things and 
social thought is but indifferently capitalized. 

More recently, however, the emergence of the atomic threat—for 
there has been little enough of atomic promise—has posed anew the 
problem of man’s future and his end. During a brief period, after 
the first atomic disclosures, prognostications were rife concerning the 
incredibly heightened tempo of human progress now potentially 
within the human grasp. These glowing dithyrambs have since 
given way to gloomy predictions, fitting in quite well with the sin- 
ister purposes of hypernationalistic politicians, on the ineluctability 
of further wars. Desperately, and with infinitely greater forebod- 
ing, the common man clutches at a fading hope that civilization may, 
somehow, still survive. : 

As might be expected, a number of religious enthusiasts now find 
sudden and unprecedented support for their most frenzied conten- 
tions. More than one person not of their persuasion asks whether 
these wildest predictions may not shortly be translated from the 
realm of shadowy aberration into the blaze of stark actuality. May 
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not the entire human world come to an irrefragably complete and 
final end with horrors that even the Revelator dared not conjure up? 

Even reputable interpreters of the religious press come forth, on 
occasion, with articles positing the inevitable and imminent destruc- 
tion of mankind and treating at length the procedures to be adopted 
in preparing for the dread event. In some instances the basic Chris- 
tian assumption that man as a race cannot continue indefinitely in 
a physical existence on an earthly planet becomes indescribably con- 
fused with a wholly arbitrary conclusion: namely, that God himself 
has no other choice than to terminate man’s collective pilgrimage 
on earth with the very instruments of destruction that science has 
wrested from unwilling nature. Presumably, and all too presump- 
tuously, we are asked to grant the superiority of man’s will to total 
annihilation, at his own chosen place and time, over God’s possibly 
vetoing purpose. 

Perhaps the most crippling result of our atomic fantasia is that it 
promises virtual desolation of all our human designs without any 
basis being left for even a physical, much less a cultural, renaissance. 
Attenuated in moral fiber, we are helpless to prevent human de- 
moralization because we are spiritually unprepared. We are unable 
to look beyond our most finite futures to those ends, greater than 
ourselves, by which our present attitudes should be governed. 

If one were to reconstruct, historically, from the representative 
thought of past Christians, an analysis of the confusion in futures 
and ends to which such spiritual paralysis is traceable, something 
like the following would probably have to be said. The Christian, 
like everyone else, has a future. He frequently accepts it as being, 
in the main, like that commonly anticipated. This is a departure 
from the thinking of his early Christian ancestors. They looked for 
a destiny above and beyond that of the prevailing society. But the 
average Christian does not know this; or, perhaps, knowing it, he 
congratulates himself on being thus changed for the better. He is 
now thoroughly domesticated, at last, in the world of men as a whole. 

In one respect, the average Christian is even more like the non- 
Christian world than he thinks. That is, he accepts the immediate 
future for his real one. He takes it for granted that this future is 
largely an accumulation of the past—the world’s past. He gives ac- 
ceptance to the dictum that he is a creature of all that has preceded 
him; and that his future is, also. 
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Such a Christian, therefore, is content to face a future that will be 
more like himself and his past than it will be unlike him and that 
which has gone before. Some radically minor changes may be an- 
ticipated, but only in the line of a purely natural development from 
what has previously been. The nominal Christian is careful to pro- 
pose no very revolutionary departures beyond those of a mounting 
physical character. And these, of course, can easily be documented 
to preterit experience. “Origins” is a big word with him—big 
enough to be cautious for, to be true to, and to go slowly from. But 
in his preoccupation with beginnings, such a Christian forgets the 
fact that Jesus, Paul, and countless others were even more concerned 
with a future than with a past—the future which proposed to trans- 
form all beginnings with a final destiny. These early Christians 
were certainly not expecting a future manufactured out of any past. 
They frankly believed that both their present and past were being 
shaped and made conformable to what still lay before them. The 
early Christian, therefore, continued to think of his origins as having 
been made with an eye to his ultimate end. He looked, therefore, 
to a future which was unpredictably thrilling; to a certain degree 
discontinuous with his present and past; and undeniably revolu- 
tionary. 

His present, of course, reflected this opinion of his future. Natu- 
rally, too, he felt called upon to help change that present, at once, 
in the direction of eternal plans registered from the beginning of 
the world but not yet completely fulfilled. In his eagerness he did 
sometimes try to overleap his present entirely, but only when he 
disregarded the clear mandates of Jesus and the lucid teachings of 
Paul. 

The early Christian and his closest spiritual kin across the ages 
have continued to insist on a clear differentiation between an imme- 
diate future which is merely an accumulation of past happenings 
and an ultimate futurity with which God challenges all pasts and 
presents. For the true Christian knows that he is determined from 
before far more than from behind. Origins involve merely the 
place and the time wherein he started, observably, to respond to the 
kingdom of God. That society, yet to be realized in the future, is 
already working among men and demanding their prime loyalty to 
it. Quite literally, as Jesus taught and as Paul said, the Christian 
must be transformed by the kingdom which is yet to be, rather than 
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conformed to the world which already is, or has been. All of man’s 
history, therefore—the Christian’s especially—may be viewed as most 
significant for what it reveals of direction, purpose, intention, and 
destiny. Numerous Christians would insist that the historical rec- 
ord describes best what has been, and is now, occurring in response 
to the eternal solicitation. ‘That is, both past and present respond 
best when they answer to a divine imperative finally and fully op- 
erable beyond the limits of history. The present is not neglected 
when we start remaking it with the aid of past experience on the 
pattern of a future design. In fact, the historic Christian contends 
that human life becomes more social when it is patterned on an ulti- 
mate community than when it looks backward to a temporally in- 
hibited one. 

Progress merely from behind is petty progress. Such advance- 
ment may provide wings instead of wheels, but it is still material. 
It may talk in terms of internationalism instead of localism, but it 
still depends upon coercion. With it may come bigger wars to end 
all conflict, but no large or enduring peace. In a world character- 
ized by such development, no destination may be more than sixty 
hours from any air-field, but the passenger is still planet-bound; the 
human spirit is still enslaved. In such a world, longer life may be 
possible; but it will still be flesh and blood. The more of such 
physical gains we register, the less of anything else an accommoda- 
tionist Christianity seems to require. 

The real trouble is not far to seek. Such progress is not based 
on genuinely Christian principles. It looks ahead, but not far 
enough. ‘The future that it envisages is merely borrowed from the 
accumulation of past and present. It is only less like them because 
it is a more bewildering accumulation of them. Man’s real future 
—the future reserved by God for him and held out in eliciting, chal- 
lenging love to him—is scarcely anticipated at all. The authentic 
Christian, alone, has the courage and the imagination to look first 
at the ultimate. He believes that our present, together with that 
which lies immediately ahead, should both respond, at once, to God’s 
plan for the kingdom. He thus foresees a beloved community 
which shall someday transcend all things of earth, but which, also, 
places its demands upon every present society on earth. Only with 
such an immediate dedication to the divine realm will a proper dif- 
ferentiation of futures become clear. Looking far to the ultimate 
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of all futures, we shall be best prepared for that which lies imme- 
diately ahead. And that future which is immediate shall reflect, 
not only the accomplishments of the past and the designs of the 
present, but the commands of the far future as well. 

Having made such a commitment, we shall find our present stand- 
ards of progress lazy and inadequate. We shall no longer be content 
to point out how much better we are than we have been. Our puny 
arguments that we are children of the past and that we, therefore, 
bring with us to the future only that which we have from the past 
will be finally dissipated. For we shall then stand under the neces- 
sity and judgment of what we were always intended to be. As Chris- 
tians we have always been children of the future—the far future. 
And this is the consideration that has always made Christianity fruit- 
ful and unafraid. It is the element, also, that has helped to build 
a true Christian society in this world, not on the pattern of earthly 
existence, but after the fashion of everlasting life. 

If the demurrer be entered that such a reconstruction of thought 
is fanciful in the extreme and fitting, under no circumstances, for 
the worker in historical fields, the issue will have to be firmly joined. 
Historians have always had as their legitimate province the examina- 
tion, not only of sterile “events” and so-called “‘facts,” but, even more 
justifiably, the observation and interpretative assessment of ideals 
and convictions that have helped to alter the human response to the 
universe. Not only has the above summation of Christian premises 
sprung fully uttered from the historical records of man’s social in- 
clination; it has also constituted a more powerful reagent in the 
historical process than most political happenings so true to the stere- 
otypes of historical lore. In an era rent by nuclear schism, the 
Church historian, certainly, will do well to look backward for sug- 
gestions as to what lies ahead. 

Having set in proper focus the vital importance of eschatology as 
related to social thought, we may now enunciate some basic hypothe- 
ses that grow out of primary researches in Christian history. Strik- 
ingly conformed to the experience of Christianity in its first fifteen 
hundred years, these principles may also be found to reside, perhaps 
somewhat surprisingly, in the substrata of later Christian life and 
thought. No mere caprices of private speculation or group eccen- 
tricity, they represent the historical composite of Christian convic- 
tions maintained through the centuries. As here interpreted, they 
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stand detached from the more sensational patterns of ancient world 
view that have so often been permitted to obscure the essential char- 
acter of Christian eschatology. Revealed, thus, at the center of an 
abiding faith rather than on the margins of eternal structure, they 
clarify the ultimate motivations for individual and social existence 
to which Christianity has given rise. 

According to the fundamental assumptions of Christian eschatol- 
ogy, attention focuses at once upon two basic orders of life. The 
first of these is an ultimate one as distinguished from the temporal 
exigencies of our world and time. This order is necessarily tran- 
scendent of all purely human relationships. Its anchorage and 
point of focus are heavenly rather than earthly. Its point of origin 
and pattern of progression descend from the divine to the human. 
As a kingdom of life this community had a social ordering before 
the beginning of the world. Those of the celestial regions consti- 
tuted the original membership of this first society. This kingdom 
under God’s rule has, therefore, long since had its inception; though 
it waits for its final consummation upon God’s own future. 

Opposed to this first order of life—first, that is, both in terms of 
chronology and significance—is a second, subordinate social life. It 
is temporary in that it is related indistinguishably with the passing 
of time. It is terrestrial whereas the other is heavenly. Its inter- 
ests, when truly normal, have an inevitable, forward reference from 
the human to that divine society from whence it was derived. But, 
in its typical development, it is preoccupied with mundane consid- 
erations. This second order with its appearance of perpetuity is 
deceptively pervasive now. All too secure in its obvious recapitu- 
lation of the human and the temporal, it may seem to be in control 
of man’s only realizable world. But, according to all representative 
Christian thought, it is to be supplanted in fact, and likewise trans- 
formed and transfigured, by that other society which already is, in 
part, and which will, at the end of history, be final and complete. 
As previously stressed, the ultimate order is first both by reason of 
origins and significance. Thus it has always been social inasmuch 
as it has bound together, from the beginning, the Trinity and all 
of those saints, angels, and heavenly ones working in intimate con- 
junction with the creative activity of the Deity. And it will, in the 
reaches of eternity, become the kingdom of Christ and of God. As 
such, it will include within its power and direction all those having 
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given, and continuing to give, full co-operation with God and each 
other under the enduring rule of the Father. 

The temporary order is, likewise, secondary both as to time and 
importance. As such it always was, and will always be, socially 
answerable to the eternal order of life. For it, too, there will come 
a time of social re-incorporation with the enduring kingdom which 
shall embrace a new heaven and a new earth. __ 

From the very first, both heaven and earth have been destined to 
a unified cosmicend. The final ordering of life will embody heaven 
and earth in a new totality where God’s will is to be done without 
reservation. The cosmos has always been, and will forever be, 
socially oriented. Springing from the creative activity of God, all 
beings have, from the first, been inevitably related to God and each 
other. Both the evil and the good are likewise social. Thus the 
present order is a confluence of those who are to be ultimately tri- 
umphant and those who are finally to be defeated in accordance with 
their acceptance or rejection of God’s proffered gift of life ever- 
lasting. ‘They have this enduring social reference both as regards 
their lost-ness and their saved-ness. ‘They are conceived of, in their 
life processes, as going to ends that are both good and bad; but, in 
each case, constituting a corporateness of righteousness or unright- 
eousness, of bliss or woe. 

In keeping with such patterns of thought, cosmic as well as par- 
ticular judgment has been thought necessary to the Christian plan 
of ultimates. Hence, an individual may be regarded as facing a 
particular consequence now, and later, for a series of particular acts. 
But these same individuals are regarded as sharing in a collective 
judgment that shall have its consummation at some great assize. It 
has been peculiarly acceptable to most orthodox Christian thought 
that such final rendering of accounts should take a definite and dra- 
matically social form. Upon the final assessment, groups of evil 
beings are thought of as being resolved into a lasting companion- 
ship of evil. The good, on the other hand, have their eternal re- 
ward as a society of the good, with Divinity, as the supreme good, 
at their head and in their midst. 

Such a judgment, described repeatedly with a variety of literary 
embellishments through the centuries, has always maintained a pre- 
dominantly social setting. As before indicated, the conclusion of 
such a reckoning is an ultimately social purpose or end. Christ 
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coming again in the humanity that once suffered at cruel hands and 
the Twelve Tribes that assist him constitute a social judiciary. 
Theirs is unquestionably a social basis of decision. In conformity 
with Matthew, chapter 25, they pronounce a benediction or male- 
diction in terms of social action on the part of those who accepted 
or rejected the poor and little ones in Christ’s name. Once con- 
signed to right or left, the judged ones face a social consummation. 
According to the predominating doctrines of the Church, they await 
a beatitude or a joylessness that is unendingly and unmitigatingly 
corporate. That is, they are eternally happy together in God's 
heaven, or they are forever deprived and without joy in the company 
of the evil ones. 

This separation of two social bodies cannot be said to constitute 
a continuing duality of life. Whatever the disparities of their ulti- 
mate destiny, both societies will be disposed to the triumphant ends 
of the one undefeatable God. One may, therefore, with St. Au- 
gustine, think of those in God’s City as constituting the only true 
fulfillment of unimpaired society. All others are, in a real sense, 
bound together, not so much by what they have, and are, as by what 
they lack and fail to be. 

The tradition of a time-limited purgatory and of an unending 
heaven and hell sees in both societies a single significance. They 
are, alike, born out of God’s plan of redemption and of man’s ac- 
ceptance or rejection of it. Whatever they become has final sig- 
nificance only insofar as they realize or fail to find a place in God’s 
own eternal family. The Origenistic system of thought with its 
“school of souls” looks to continuing judgment and redemption un- 
til all beings shall have been brought into ultimate reassociation 
with God in a single triumphant society. 

Even the chiliastic Christian thought-forms, with their varying 
degrees of radicalism, have a basically positive relation to what one 
may call the more traditional, normative eschatology. This is true 
whether one considers the Revelation of John, the fragmentary say- 
ings of Papias, the apocalyptic ideas of Lactantius, or the stigmatized 
aberrations of Joachim of Flora. Theirs is, originally at least, an 
attempt to see a foregleam of the cosmic kingdom, with the embodi- 
ment of both its earthly and heavenly aspects already registered, vic- 
toriously, to some extent on this earth. 

This earthly millennium was not, however, originally viewed as 
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an end in itself. For such chiliasts as those mentioned, this ter- 
restrially triumphant society was probably just an ante-way to the 
consummate heaven-on-earth-and-in-heaven. Originally, perhaps, 
this chiliastic zone was merely an advance on the final return from 
a long-term investment. Here was expressed a yearning, optimistic 
faith that evil is not completely triumphant even in the present in- 
equitable order. At its best, whether in John the Revelator, in 
Joachim, or in the most positively Biblical Anabaptists, this new 
earthly age of heavenly character is just the vestibule to the ultimate 
kingdom. Seen in its more positive emphases, even chiliasm is 
validated by a socially positive responsiveness, at once, to the su- 
premely communal demands and standards of God’s cosmic fellow- 
ship. 

At its worst, as in Miinster, among the Millerites, and within cer- 
tain modern sects, the chiliastic expectation of imminence and earth- 
timedness has been permitted to obscure the prerogatives of the 
finally transcendent society. It has ignored Christ’s and Paul’s 
warning that the hour is unknown to anyone but God. Too often 
this has resulted either in waiting for the days or in attempting to 
force the divine hand. Here has been a literal taking of the king- 
dom of heaven by violence. And all of this has succeeded only in 
obscuring or overriding the claims of the ultimate with a bid for 
some temporal, millenarian victory. 

Although non-chiliastic eschatology soon became rather normative 
in Christian history, no period was to be without its admixture of 
the more usual with the more apocalyptic forms, as well as the spir- 
itualizing influences of the Johannine literature and Origen. These 
types of eschatology have often been combined in the same indi- 
vidual, as witness the Gospel and Letters of John, the Revelation, 
and St. Augustine. an 

These two predominant forms of eschatology, the normative and 
the millenarian, have sometimes been distinguished as pessimistic 
and optimistic, respectively. Actually, the pessimistic and the op- 
timistic trends have been found, in varying proportions, in prophetic 
literature as well as in chiliastic and non-chiliastic eschatology. The 
prophets were defeatists with regard to immediate hopes for the re- 
demption, as a whole, of a sinful, unregenerate order, though they 
were presumably optimistic, for at least a remnant, insofar as doom 
was avoided or transcended in a spiritually revitalized, earthly com- 
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munity. Chiliastic optimism was related in a time sequence with 
a future millenarian era on earth. But even here, a final beatitude 
of social character seems to have waited beyond the limits of a chili- 
astic interlude. Normative, non-chiliastic eschatology was frankly 
pessimistic regarding the human, terrestrial era; but it was glori- 
ously optimistic for human life in the new age which should have 
been partially socialized, already, in the present according to the 
standards of ultimate kingdom life. 

In all these forms of eschatology, contrary to general acceptance, 
there is a large, though varying, emphasis upon social meliorism in 
the temporal order in terms of response to, and preparation for, the 
final community. This meliorism never extends to a full belief in 
the perfectability of the present world society. It often amounts 
to little more than a sense of social solidarity on the part of a select 
group. It is never humanistic in the modern atheistic sense; it is 
always theocentric or Christocentric. In the pre-Reformation pe- 
riod, at least, it does not habitually accept the challenge to sweeping 
changes in the structure of the present social order. When gen- 
uinely Christian and eschatological, it emphasizes to some degree: 
(1) Christian social solidarity; (2) a socially-minded missionary re- 
sponsibility; (3) growing social cohesiveness in the Last Days; and 
(4) passionate concern for the new age and its societal commitments, 
however late or soon it may come. This is true to some extent 
whether of the Revelator, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bede, Francis, 
Joachim, or Wyclif. 

Here, Matthew’s Gospel and the Revelation are often set in con- 
trast against the Fourth Evangelist. It is too often held that 
Matthew is eschatological and apocalyptic; whereas the latest Gospel 
is declared to be non-apocalyptic and even non-eschatological. Ac- 
tually, John, too, is eschatological after his own fashion. He be- 
lieves, definitely, in two major orders of life. For him, as for the 
Synoptics, the future one is primary and determinative. It is, of 
course, social in the ultimate sense connoted by Jesus in his beauti- 
ful prayer of consecration. The present order is temporal, but it 
has an answering response to the eternal community. Judgment has 
already taken place or is in the process of being realized. Consum- 
mation is yet to be. 

Ordinarily, and perhaps rightly, the normative, cataclysmic eschat- 
ology is held to have no rapport with the evolutionary concept of 
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life. ‘That is, the cataclysm of the Gospels and the more develop- 
mental conception of modern times are held to be in necessary con- 
flict. Yet, there may be evolution and growth within cataclysm; and 
cataclysm may take place within the realm of process. In no case, 
to be sure, do we have in early Christian thought any sense of bio- 
logical evolution or sociological development as currently under- 
stood. The closest approach to mounting, developmental response 
is, perhaps, to be encountered in the Christian philosophy of Origen. 

The most significant working conclusions historically derivable 
from all this may now be stated. Christianity to the Protestant Re- 
volt, at least—and even now, when properly understood—is pri- 
marily eschatological. ‘That is, it believes that there are two orders 
which are at once discontinuous and continuous with each other. 
The discontinuity is primary with regard to the priority of the 
consummated kingdom. In other words, the future kingdom is 
more unlike than like the present order. Continuity is real and 
powerfully active inasmuch as the present order is elicited by, dedi- 
cated to, and even now socially responsible to, the final community. 
The present answers the demands of, and goes forward selectively to 
a place in, the ultimate corporation of Trinity, angels, and blessed 
ones. 

All origins and ends are cosmic. Human origins are significant 
because they betoken potential responses to cosmic ends without 
disregard of past experiences. Human development may be partly 
consummated through universal upheaval. Cosmic cataclysm may 
utilize normally human growth and development. Cataclysm is not 
sufficient for cosmic growth; it must be superseded by a working 
community with an undefeatable fruition. In any case the human- 
divine present must respond to the divine-human end—or know 
tragedy! . 

Disaster results all too surely from putting the human-present 
aspect first, thus distorting its divinely cosmic origins. The con- 
summation is thereby forced in violent fashion, whether by the 
Miinsterite excesses of the sixteenth century or the superficial opti- 
mism of Religious Education in the recent “twenties.” Calamity is 
entailed, also, in forgetting that genuine eschatology demands social 
action, now, in response to the ultimate society. It is a grievous 
mistake to assert that the repudiation of first-century world-patterns 
dooms the heart of Christian eschatology. 
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Most tragic is the tendency to ignore the immediate implications 
of historic Christian eschatology, which are themselves indissever- 
able from true Christianity. These lessons are: (1) that the present 
order must be replaced by, not just modified by, a final one; (2) that 
the present order must grow out of the future more than it grows 
out of the past or gives rise to the future; (3) that the future king- 
dom, while served by the known present and past, makes—and is not 
made by—the present and the past; and (4) that the social present is 
under the demands of the social future. The society of the existing 
order must be patterned, now, after the community of “that other” 
order. 

The hope for a full recovery of Christian vitality in an exhausted 
world lies, therefore, in the revived appreciation of a valid Christian 
eschatology. An intimate acquaintance with its historic principles 
provides the best protection against the historical distortions and 
spiritual perversions that masquerade unchallenged in the name of 
genuine Christian teaching. A discriminating re-appropriation, by 
the Church, of the eschatological premises upon which its very life 
depends is the surest possible guarantee of renewed Christian min- 
istry to world society. 





CHURCH UNION—ORGANIC OR FEDERAL? 
A Major Issue Confronting Lambeth and Amsterdam 


By F. W. DILLISTONE 


ITHIN the recent history of the ecumenical movement 

\ X / nothing more spectacular has occurred than the whirl- 

wind campaign of E. Stanley Jones to bring about a fed- 
eral union of Protestant Churches in America. Great meetings 
were planned in some thirty of the leading cities of the U. S. A. 
with the object of so saturating ‘the soul of the Church with the 
demand for unity that this saturation’’ would be “precipitated into 
action.” As conceived by its designer, federal union would ground 
itself upon a common confession in Jesus Christ, the son of the 
living God, would find its center of gravity in a general assembly 
responsible for shaping policies in certain fields such as evangelism 
and education, and would allow for the free growth of its constituent 
parts by granting to each a full autonomy in matters of organization 
and worship. 

While the campaign was in progress The Christian Century pro- 
vided sympathetic reports and comments on the meetings but it 
was interesting to find a prominent headline on the front cover of 
one of its issues in the new year affirming “Federal Union is not 
Enough!” Actually this was the title of an article by Truman B. 
Douglass in which he expressed strong dissatisfaction with the ob- 
jective of federal union and argued instead for some form of what 
he called “corporate union.” Later, in the Spring, 1948, number 
of Christendom, the contrast was developed more clearly in two 
articles, one by Mark A. Dawber entitled, ““The Federal Union 
Plan,” the other by Truman B. Douglass himself entitled, ‘“Organic 
Union—Why Anything Less?” It is true that this issue is not by 
any means a new one but it has gradually become more clearly de- 
fined in recent discussion and it seems likely that the focus of much 
of the discussion at the great Church gatherings this summer will 
be: Is the union which is God’s design for his Church and towards 
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which all our efforts must be directed an organic union or a federal 
union? Or is it possible to envisage a union which will include both 
organic and federal elements? ‘This is an issue which we believe to 
be of quite exceptional importance and we shall endeavor in this 
paper to indicate the exact nature of the contrast and the way of 
possible reconciliation. 


I 


No one who has studied the recent literature on the doctrine of the 
Church can fail to be impressed by the extraordinary prominence 
given to the Church as the Body of Christ. More and more, terms 
drawn from the science of biology and from modern philosophies of 
organism have been used to describe the nature and properties of 
the Church. Thus we find the Church being freely referred to as 
“an organism,” we find the relations between its parts being defined 
as “organic,” we find its origin and development being set forth by 
means of a vocabulary taken almost entirely from the text books of 
the biologist. “The avowed purpose of such a book as Church, Con- 
tinuity and Unity by H. Burn-Murdoch is to show that in the light 
of Scripture the Church is to be viewed as a living organism, not 
as an organization, and that the continuity of its life through the 
centuries is to be regarded in organic and not in governmental terms. 

Now at first sight there is a good deal to be said in favor of this 
concentration on the language of organism. It may be urged, for 
instance, that this terminology makes a ready appeal to the man of 
the twentieth century. In his book The Modern Mind, Michael 
Roberts points out that whereas physics was the leading science of 
the nineteenth century and metaphors and analogies drawn from the 
field of mechanisms were in constant use, in the twentieth century 
the biological sciences have moved into first place and as their 
prestige increases ‘““we may expect biological metaphors to gain an 
increasing hold on the minds of ordinary men” (p. 193). If this is 
in any way true, then there is much justification for the theologian’s 
use of organic concepts as he tries to make the doctrine of the Church 
relevant to the modern social situation. More important than this, 
however, is the fact that the New Testament itself uses the Body 
metaphor in a most striking fashion. Combining I Corinthians and 
Ephesians we gain a vivid picture of the one body, with its members 
interrelated and interdependent, invigorated and inspired by the 
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one divine Spirit, united with and yet subordinate to the one Head 
who is Christ himself. This is an image which is almost inexhausti- 
ble in its suggestiveness and it could be justly claimed that no single 
term carries such a weight of meaning as does the word “Body” for 
the understanding of the true nature and function of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. 

Furthermore, it may be urged that while the Christian Faith must 
never allow itself to be tied and bound within a particular meta- 
physic, it must always be alert to the possibilities which a particular 
philosophy may offer for the expression of its own characteristic in- 
sights and doctrines. And there can be no doubt that for many lead- 
ing Christian thinkers of our own day and generation, it is a philoso- 
phy of organism which seems to offer itself most readily for this pur- 
pose. The book The Incarnate Lord, acclaimed by Canon Leonard 
Hodgson as “the greatest theological work that has appeared in my 
lifetime,” has as its sub-title, “An Essay concerning the Doctrine of 
the Incarnation in its Relation to Organic Conceptions.” In it, as 
Hodgson says, “Father Thornton set out to expound the Christian 
doctrine of God in terms of the philosophy of A. N. Whitehead.” 
And it is perfectly clear that Thornton’s doctrine of the Church as 
a “social organism” follows directly out of the general organismic 
philosophy which he has adopted. Another book which obviously 
finds the philosophy of organism exceedingly attractive and con- 
genial is Archbishop Temple’s notable Gifford Lectures, Nature, 
Man and God. It is true that Temple (at least in my judgment) 
does not accept the philosophy as uncritically or as wholeheartedly 
as does Thornton but the fact remains that he freely employs or- 
ganic notions in his own major attempt to interpret the meaning of 
the world and of human existence. 

This employment of the philosophy of organism in the service of 
the Christian faith is not, however, confined to British thinkers 
standing within the more Catholic tradition. Both in his book 
Seeds of Redemption and in an article contributed to the Journal of 
Religion entitled “The Genius of Protestantism,” Bernard E. Me- 
land reveals his own deep affinity with Whitehead’s outlook and he 
even goes so far as to claim that “in the theological elaboration of 
his [i.e., Whitehead’s] thought there is promise of a Protestant al- 
ternative to Thomism.” His is the only structure of thought, Me- 
land believes, that can supply conceptions capable of channeling the 
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flood-tide of new thought and emotion which is flowing through 
human life at the present time. In somewhat similar vein, Charles 
Clayton Morrison in his book What is Christianity? speaks of “the 
prodigious task” in which philosophers are now engaged “of stating 
reality in the concrete terms of organic creativity” and although he 
is not prepared to advocate a complete alliance between Protestant 
thought and this new philosophy, it is very clear that his own sym- 
pathies lie with what might be called the “organic” outlook. Still 
another thinker who finds organic categories the- most suitable for 
the expression of his thought is John Knox (Christ the Lord; see 
especially “On the Meaning of Christ,” pp. 9-11). If we ask what 
are the reasons for this turning toward a philosophy of organism on 
the part of these Protestant thinkers, two reasons may be suggested. 
In the first place they are concerned to show that the Christ is to 
be found not in the realm of ideas or of credal systems but rather in 
the realm of living fellowship. Not through a form of words but 
through a certain quality of spiritual fellowship, the life of Christ 
is transmitted continuously from age to age: wherever that life-in- 
fellowship exists, there is the organic life of the Body of Christ. In 
the second place, partly perhaps in revulsion from the excessive in- 
dividualism of our own day, they seek to show that the individual 
only finds meaning within the life of the whole Body just as the 
cell only finds meaning within the total living organism. Thus al- 
though these Protestant thinkers might not interpret the implica- 
tions of the organismic philosophy in just the same way as do such 
writers as Burn-Murdoch or Thornton, yet all are agreed that 
through their emphasis on continuity and upon wholeness, organic 
categories can be of the highest service in the building up of an 
adequate doctrine of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


II 


Having suggested certain reasons for the current popularity of or- 
ganic notions within the field of Christian doctrine we may next in- 
quire whether there are any particular dangers which need to be 
avoided in the use of these conceptions. It is our contention that 
there are very real dangers, particularly when it comes to formulat- 
ing a doctrine of the Church. Unless there be a full recognition 
that the language of organism can be employed only in a metaphori- 
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cal way, the advocates of “organic union” may do irreparable harm 
to the whole cause of Christian ecumenicity. 

The fact is that in their laudable desire to do full justice to the 
Body-conception, certain modern writers are attempting, by a proc- 
ess of rigorous logic, to draw deductions which, if taken seriously, 
will make the reunion of Christendom virtually impossible. ‘The 
logic proceeds in this fashion. The Church is the Body of Christ— 
that is, it is a living organism. Therefore we may use our knowl- 
edge of the principles of organic structures and apply it to the life 
of the Church. Every organism has a seminal origin: it has within 
itself a certain definite structural pattern: throughout its growth and 
development it retains this same basic pattern of existence: any part 
of the organism which becomes detached from the living whole will 
inevitably wither and die. ‘These qualities and characteristics must, 
it is now argued, belong to the organic life of the Church. As ina 
genuine organism so in the Church there must be “‘a certain differen- 
tiation of parts and a certain organisation of the various functions 
which they serve” (E. L. Mascall); it must be possible to discern “a 
persisting skeletal structure in the Church which shall guarantee per- 
sistence of type and the identity of being which appertains to a 
healthy vertebrate organism” (W. N. Pittenger). Deductions of this 
kind become at times so fanciful that they have provoked one of my 
students to suggest that the coming Lambeth Conference should per- 
haps turn to texts of physiology and chordate anatomy in order to 
determine what is the true type of order designed for God’s Church! 

It is true that the writers just quoted are aware of the dangers of 
too detailed comparisons and try to guard themselves from pressing 
the phrase “the Body of Christ” to absurd lengths. Yet they are 
united in their insistence that it is possible to get beyond the realm 
of metaphor to what one of them calls the realm of the ontological 
and the realistic. And the final outcome of this process of deduc- 
tive logic may be seen in the book lately written for the American 
Church Union by Dr. Louis A. Heselmayer. This is a book of un- 
usual interest and contains much valuable material. But the reader 
does not proceed far before he finds the standpoint of the book de- 
fined by a reference to “essential organic elements ordained by our 
Lord for His Church.” Soon it becomes clear that the “organic 
whole” which constitutes the faith and order of the Church is none 
other than that set forth in the famous Chicago Quadrilateral of 
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1886 and the matter is clinched in an exceedingly important state- 
ment which reads as follows: “The doctrine of the Catholic Church 
as a wondrous mystery proceeding out of the Incarnation of our 
Lord, a living sacramental organism, carrying its own authority in 
a historic continuity, a unity in which the Canon of Scripture, the 
Creeds, the Sacraments, and the Apostolic Ministry are the constitu- 
tional form developing organically out of the germinal commission 
of our Lord, is the only justification for Anglican insistence upon the 
preservation of the Quadrilateral in a reunited Church” (p. 79). 

The logic is obvious. But the results are disastrous. For the 
fact is that however much societies may be like organisms, in the last 
resort they are not organisms and therefore not subject to the strict 
laws of organisms. Mr. M. B. Foster in his Political Philosophies 
of Plato and Hegel has pointed that whereas it is possible to speak 
in strictly scientific terms of the organic unity of animal societies 
(e.g., bees), it is not possible to extend this way of speaking to hu- 
man societies." “The peculiarity of political philosophy,” he says, 
“presupposes that its object is more than a natural, namely a spir- 
itual object. But if the products of political association, the Polis 
and the State, are more than natural objects their members must 
be associated together by something more than organic unity” (p. 3). 
I am aware that those who are striving for a Church union of a 
strictly organic kind would contend that the organism of which 
they speak belongs definitely within the supernatural order. But 
whether within the natural order or within the supernatural order 
it is, I believe, a fundamental mistake to attempt to give an ultimate 
metaphysical reality to that which was originally intended to be a 
richly suggestive but humanly limited metaphor. 

Thus our conclusion must be that the philosophy of organism and 
organic categories in general, while offering much that is valuable 
for the exposition of the true nature of Christ’s Church, must not 
be applied in a strictly logical and scientific way to that which does 
not fall completely within their sphere of reference. The danger 
with all philosophies which seek to concentrate attention upon a 
single interpretative category is that almost unconsciously they tend 
to make everything in life conform to this one given pattern. For 
instance, Professor Ernest Nagel in his fine appreciation of White- 
head in The Nation of February 14, 1948, remarks that “it is scarcely 


1I may refer to an earlier treatment of this point in an article “How is the Church 
Christ’s Body?” THrotocy Topay, April, 1945. 
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surprising that those seeking new foundations for ancient faiths or 
rebelling against the discipline imposed by modern science on ro- 
mantic speculation, have found in the philosophy of organism an 
answer to their needs.” ‘‘None the less,” he continues, “‘it is at 
least an open question whether the systematic use by Whitehead or 
lesser men of its organismic categories as ultimate principles of inter- 
pretation for everything whatsoever yields illumination rather than 
obscurity.” A similar judgment might be framed in reference to 
organic theories of the Church or to schemes of organic union. 
These theories make a strong appeal to those who value tradition, 
as well as to those who are vividly aware of the beauty of the har- 
monious life of a living organism. None the less, to make the rec- 
ognition of an all-embracing principle of organism an essential pre- 
liminary to any serious discussions of Church union is to impose a 
condition which cannot possibly be accepted by those who conceive 
the social life of mankind in wider terms than those which any 


purely organic theory can supply. 


III 


What now are we to say of the idea of federal union? The all- 
important thing to say is that the term “federal” is only a Latin dis- 
guise for the more familiar Biblical idea of the covenant. Now it 
may with justice be claimed that the very beginnings of Israel's dis- 
tinctive life as the people of God are associated with the covenant 
idea. According to the record of Genesis, God called a certain man 
Abraham and made a covenant with him and with his seed, and in 
this way a new social unit came into existence, a unit whose struc- 
tural pattern was not primarily that of organism and incorporation 
(though these played a part) but rather that of election and faith. 
Thereafter in Scripture we find constant references to the reformu- 
lation of the covenant at critical transition-points in the history of 
God’s people, until finally the new covenant is inaugurated and the 
Christian Church, a federal society, begins its own distinctive life. 

Much attention has been given in recent years to the Biblical idea 
of the covenant and it is now generally agreed that it belongs to the 
very genius of the Old Testament outlook to regard Jehovah as the 
covenant-God and Israel as his covenant-people. The relationship 
between Jehovah and his people is not a purely natural relationship. 
Rather is it a relationship initiated by God’s call and freely accepted 
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by his people. The covenant by which the new community is out- 
wardly constituted confers certain privileges and requires the per- 
formance of certain duties. But the primary emphasis is not upon 
commands nor upon obligations but rather upon God’s choice and 
upon man’s response-in-faith. (As it continues to be under the new 
covenant; cf. John 15: 16, 17.) God always creates the new com- 
munity of the covenant by his call. Only those who respond to the 
call are prepared to pledge themselves to work out in practice the 
pattern of community life which the covenant entails. 

Thus in the Biblical conception the covenant can be renewed, re- 
formulated, related to new conditions and circumstances by the cre- 
ative initiative of the living God. To be sure, within Israel's history 
there were always those who desired to make the covenant a settled 
and a static thing, a mere affair of a given law and a fixed constitu- 
tion. But the covenant of God is not bound, just because the es- 
sence of the covenant is God’s call and man’s response, rather than 
God’s revealed law and man’s submissive obedience. A tragically 
wrong emphasis was brought into Christian history, however, by the 
fact that the Roman mind conceived the foedus or covenant pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, in terms of legal contract. Thus from the 
second century of the Christian era onwards the Church as a fed- 
eral society meant, at least to Western Christendom, the Church as 
a society with a fixed constitution and with definite laws to be 
obeyed, and it was not until the time of the Reformation that the 
truly Biblical view of the Church as God’s covenant-people re- 
captured the minds and imaginations of men. 

Any study of Reformation and early post-Reformation documents 
will show how congenial the covenant-idea was to the men of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. This was due in part to their 
re-discovery of the Scriptures, in part to the inexpressible relief 
which they felt at the prospect of a new community-life under the 
direct ordering and blessing of God himself. Severance from the 
traditional and institutionalized Church need not imply exile from 
the covenant mercies of God. Rather the God who had re-made 
his covenant with a new leader or with a new remnant in days of 
old was calling a leader here or a remnant there to a new form 
of covenant-relationship under the conditions of a new age. Thus 
in the year 1602 we find certain men in England entering “into cove- 
nant to walk with God and one another in the enjoyment of the 
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ordinances of God, according to the primitive pattern in the Word 
of God.”” And when the opportunity arose for groups of such men 
to go forth and establish a new community life on virgin soil in the 
new world, it was natural, if not inevitable, that their whole view of 
their social existence should have been colored by the covenant-idea. 
In one place after another on the North American continent there 
sprang up colonies of those who (in the words of the Cambridge 
Platform of 1648) covenanted themselves to “give up themselves 
unto the Lord, to the observing of the ordinances of Christ together 
in the same society.” And it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Federal conception has largely governed the organization of both 
Church and state in North America ever since that time. In the 
striking words of Professor R. B. Perry in his book Puritanism and 
Democracy: “Experience taught Americans that settled society could 
be dismembered without the destruction of its members and that an 
individual could pass out of old societies into new without loss of 
identity—that society, in short, was an organization rather than an 
organism” (p. 216). Thus the federal idea belongs to the very 
genius of Reformed churchmanship and those standing within the 
Reformed tradition can scarcely be expected to conceive of a re- 
united Church in other than these terms. 


IV 


That the federal idea of the Church is open to possibilities of 
grave distortion cannot be denied. If the twin dangers ever threat- 
ening the organismic view are a strangling logic and an all-embracing 
totalitarianism, those threatening the federal conception are a bind- 
ing legalism and an atomic individualism. As we have already 
pointed out, the history of the Hebrew people in Old Testament 
times reveals a constant bias-towards a legalism which externalizes 
the Covenant and seeks to set it forth, so to speak, in plain black 
and white. Laws and ordinances are framed to cover the judicial, 
the ceremonial, and the moral orders, and these are regarded as 
binding upon all who belong to the covenant-society. ‘The fact that 
the covenant has been initiated by God appears to give a divine 
sanction to these detailed rules and the final result, as in the Deu- 
teronomic, the late Priestly, and the Pharisaic religious systems, is 
to bind men under a grievous yoke and to drive them to an ulti- 
mate despair. 
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The same tendency has revealed itself within the Reformed 
Churches from the sixteenth century onwards. Men who have 
heard the call of God have covenanted themselves, through a com- 
mon confession of faith, to acknowledge his truth and to obey his 
laws. But soon the confession begins to be elaborated, interpreted, 
codified; it comes to be regarded as a divine contract and therefore 
as immutable and of detailed application to every day and genera- 
tion; legal penalties are devised to provide sanctions against those 
who depart in any way from the strict terms of the Covenant. So 
in due course there comes into existence the type of Biblical or 
ecclesiastical fundamentalism which is all too common within Re- 
formed Christendom at the present time. The desire of the funda- 
mentalists to be loyal to the injunctions of the divine covenant in 
the organization of their doctrine and life is entirely admirable; but 
this is more than offset by the stranglehold of the legalism which they 
seek to impose not only upon their own social existence but also 
upon that of the whole Christian Church. 

The second danger of which we have spoken is that of an atomic 
individualism. As the growth of the sects in the seventeenth and 
following centuries reveals, any group of men who found themselves 
sharing common constraints and convictions felt free to bind them- 
selves under a covenant to God and to one another. Less and less 
was there the sense of being called to re-discover and re-formulate 
the one covenant of God within the main-stream of traditional Chris- 
tianity. Instead the covenant-conception was atomized until it be- 
came possible for an unlimited number of small federal groups to 
exist with little in common save their professed allegiance to the 
sacred Scriptures within which the covenant-idea was to be found. 
It is only a step from this kind of federalism to the exaggerated indi- 
vidualism which has come to be the bane of Church life as well as 
of political life on the North American continent. The individual's 
own rights of private judgment and of free enterprise loom so large 
that any recognition of a divinely created order of the universe, of 
a given normative pattern of human society, of the majestic single 
covenant of God which may be re-formulated and renewed but 
which cannot be arbitrarily distorted or fragmentized by human 
designs, of the mutual interdependence and interrelatedness of all 
mankind, tends to be virtually ignored and even forgotten. If fed- 
eralism comes to mean a fixed legal constitution and the right of the 
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individual, so long as he remains within the letter of the law of the 
constitution, to behave how he will, then there is little hope for a 
reunited Christendom on the basis of federal ideas and principles. 


Vv 


What then can be said constructively as the Church looks forward 
to Lambeth and Amsterdam? For Lambeth the supreme question 
is that of the direction in which Anglicanism is to move. Will it 
move farther towards the left and embrace that philosophy of organ- 
ism which some of its leading scholars would have it adopt? In the 
sixteenth century the Church of England sought to retain certain 
organic elements which belonged to its historical tradition and at 
the same time to introduce certain federal elements which it believed 
to be truer to the Scriptural tradition. During the first century of 
its life the Puritans sought to make it conform more definitely to the 
federal model but since the end of the seventeenth century the or- 
ganic elements have never been lost sight of and during the past 
century the tendency has been to emphasize these at the expense of 
th federal ideas. ‘Today a concerted move is being made to induce 
the Lambeth conference to commit itself far more definitely to the 
organismic outlook. Let it affirm in explicit terms the organic na- 
ture of the Church and the fixed structural principles to which An- 
glicanism must conform if it is to be true to its germinal commission! 
But if Lambeth did this it would, in my judgment, deck itself in a 
philosophical strait-jacket which might appear to be a proper ec- 
clesiastical garment but which would prove in time to be a spiritual 
shroud. It is my own hope—a hope that is I am sure shared by 
many another—that Lambeth will retain a far wider outlook on 
God’s universe than a strict philosophy of organism will ever allow. 

At the same time it séems altogether desirable that Amsterdam 
shall struggle towards some expression of those basic principles 
which are to govern the whole ecumenical enterprise at this critical 
stage in its affairs. Men will come together from east and west, 
from north and south; men belonging to a strongly “Catholic” tra- ‘ 
dition, men rooted in the cultures of the East, men whose whole 
outlook has been moulded by the standards of the West. How will 
it be possible to find any sort of integrating philosophy? They will 
have the Bible in common—but their ways of interpreting it will 
vary immensely; they will have Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in 
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common—but again their ways of interpreting them will show a wide 
variation and even divergence. How then can they discover a set 
of foundation principles on which they can build? 

Every thing under God seems to me to depend upon a full recog- 
nition that a reunited Christendom can only come to pass when the 
Church as a living organism becomes joined to the Church as a be- 
lieving federation in a creative dialectical union. For there are 
many kinds of union. There is the “organic” union of the Trappist 
monastery, there is the “federal” union of a robber band. There is 
the “organic” union of the settled society, there is the “federal”’ 
union of the pioneer group. But the great achetypal union within 
human life is that in which a man leaves his father and mother and 
is joined unto his wife so they two become one flesh. In this union 
which sets the pattern for every other kind of union within human 
life, organic and federal elements are brought together into a cre- 
ative synthesis. Sometimes indeed the organic elements predomi- 
nate and the matriarchal pattern gradually imposes itself upon the 
whole domestic structure. At another time the federal elements 
predominate and the patriarchal will gradually bring everything 
into subjection to its own purpose. But these are aberrations which 
lead to the destruction of all true creativeness. Only within the 
marriage of the organic and the federal can any social unit continue 
to live. 

So within the life of God’s Church. There is the Church as the 
body of Christ: there is the Church as the people of the new cove- 
nant. There is the Church as a sacramental organism: there is the 
Church as a federal organization. There is the Church as consti- 
tuted by the forms of creation: there is the Church as re-constituted 
by the acts of redemption. There is the Church as the growing or- 
ganism of the incarnate Logos: there is the Church as the developing 
organization of the risen Lord. It is not a question of an Either-Or 
nor is it a question of seeking a via media. Rather is it a matter of 
creative adventure through the union-in-duality of the two poles of 
the dialectic. 

One more thing needs to be said. If there is to be the creative 
polarity of which we have spoken then there must be a definite aban- 
donment on both sides of the strict literalism which reveals itself in 
one case as a rigorous logic and in the other case as an inflexible 
legalism. Those on the organic side will then find a place for a doc- 
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trine of dynamic symbolism, those on the federal side for a doctrine 
of organic wholeness. Those emphasizing the necessity for the 
forms of the Quadrilateral in the organic structure of Christ's 
Church will gladly confess that these are to be viewed not as ends 
in themselves but rather as symbolic media, not as fixed in all the 
details of their structure but yet as generally necessary for the ex- 
tended expression and the creative interpretation of the one Word 
of God within the continuing life of mankind. Those emphasiz- 
ing the primacy of the Word of God for the creating and sustaining 
of Christ’s Church will gladly acknowledge that this Word cannot 
be fully proclaimed merely through the medium of a pattern of 
words but only through certain “catholic’’ forms: these are to be 
viewed as generally necessary for the significant relating of the Word 
to the realms of history (the Scriptures), philosophy (the creeds), art 
(the sacraments) and social relations (the ministry). So from the 
organic side there will issue a glad new confession of faith in the 
God who has spoken through his Word while from the federal side 
there will come a cordial recognition of the value of the “catholic” 
forms for the proper relating of the Word of God to the wholeness 
of the life of mankind. Does this seem an impossible ideal? Pos- 


sibly on the human level it does. But God is still the living God, 
his word is not bound, and his Spirit is still working to make his 
Christ the head over all things for the Church, which is his body, 
the fullness of him who fills all in all. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE REMNANT 
By W. BuRNET EASTON, JR. 


HE Church today faces a tremendous challenge and oppor- 

tunity. It also faces tremendous misunderstanding, indiffer- 

ence and sometimes opposition. Paul’s characterization of 
the situation he faced in Ephesus accurately describes our situation: 
“for a wide door for effective work has opened to me, and there are 
many adversaries.” * What should the Church do? This question 
is a big one and a controversial one, with varied answers having dif- 
ferent champions. Without intending this as any final or authori- 
tative statement but merely hoping that it will stimulate thinking 
Christianly on the part of others, I shall attempt to deal with some 
aspects of this question. 

First, we should appraise the situation. When this is done in 
any sense realistically it can be seen that the Church is distinctly a 
small minority movement. In the world as a whole Christians are 
a very small portion of the total population. Even in a so-called 
Christian country like the United States the Church is still a minor- 
ity group. Actually in this country the total membership of all 
churches amounts to around fifty-two percent of the population.’ 
Technically, I presume that this is a majority. If, however, fifty 
percent of this church membership is truly Christian * we are more 
fortunate than I suspect. Granting that there are always the “‘seven 
thousand, all the knees of which have not bowed unto Baal,” * any 
realistic appraisal would be unduly optimistic if it placed the total 
Christian group above twenty or twenty-five percent of the popu- 
lation, and this estimate is probably high. We, who try to be Chris- 
tians, are a small minority. We shall get further if we recognize 


1I Corinthians 16: 9. 

2 For Protestant Churches this figure includes only ple who have actually joined a 
church by public confession of faith. It does not include all baptized persons as it does in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

8’ By Christian, I mean persons who try to make their Christian faith the dominating in- 
fluence in their lives, the criterion by which every action and decision is made, and who rec- 
aa higher loyalty and responsibility to the Church than to any other institution or 
activity. 


41 Kings 19: 18. 
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this fact and develop a strategy that begins with the position we 
actually hold in society rather than with assuming we are a larger 
group than we are. 

Our smallness should not be in the least disturbing. The rea- 
son many Christians find it disturbing is that they have so absorbed 
the American cultural pattern that they unconsciously think in terms 
of bigness and success in worldly terms. To admit smallness makes 
them fearful of the future. It is time to remind ourselves and others 
that the Church is Christ’s Church and that nothing can happen to 
it. Its success depends not on its size nor even upon the degree to 
which the world listens to its advice. One of the peculiar character- 
istics of the Church is that it has frequently been strongest and most 
effective when smallest and most despised, and it has frequently been 
least effective and spiritually weakest when apparently most power- 
ful and dominating. Nothing illustrates better the degree to which 
God’s judgments simply set aside human judgments than the history 
of the Church. Moreover, according to the Bible, the Church al- 
ways has been and, until the Last Judgment, always will be a minor- 
ity proposition. It is a saved and a saving remnant. To think ina 
Christian way about the strategy of the Church is to think out a 
strategy for the Remnant. 


I. BrBLICAL AND HIsTorRIcAL EVIDENCE FOR THE REMNANT 


Historically, the idea of an indestructible remnant which becomes 
the continuing saved and saving leaven in society appears first in 
the eighth century prophets, notably Hosea and Isaiah, but it is basic 
to the whole Old Testament position. Hebrew history is more sig- 
nificant than the history of other tribes and races only because it 
represents a “remnant” in relation to the total population of the 
world,’ through which God acted to reveal his way of redemption 
for mankind. Why God chose to act this way no man can say. 
Some wit once wrote a little verse: 


“How odd 
Of God 
To choose 
The Jews.” 
5 For thou are a holy people unto Jehovah thy God. Jehovah thy God hath chosen thee 
to be a people for his own possession above all the peoples that are upon the face of the 


earth. Jehovah did not set his love upon you, nor choose you because ye were more in 
number than any people; For ye were the fewest of all peoples. Deut. 7: 6-7. 
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From a strictly human point of view I suppose it is odd. But much 
of what God does seems odd to us because of our lack of understand- 
ing. The fact remains that he did choose the Jews and that imme- 
diately implies the idea of aremnant. And within the Hebrew race 
there was a still smaller remnant: those who were obedient and who 
truly trusted. It is Abraham and not Lot; it is Jacob and not Esau; 
it is those who go with Moses and not all the Hebrews, and the wil- 
derness experience is further winnowing of this group. In the time 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, it is the exiles in Babylon and not the peo- 
ple left in Jerusalem and Palestine. Old Testament history can be 
understood only in terms of the remnant. 

Although the New Testament does not speak explicitly of the 
Remnant, the idea is implicit throughout. At least from the time 
of “the exile” if not before, not only the ethics but the spiritual 
teaching of Jesus which undergirds his ethics is directed to the few 
who can and will accept it. His disciples are the “‘salt’’* and the 
“leaven,” * not the whole loaf. They are to “go into the thorough- 
fares’ ®° and preach the Gospel to “‘all the world,” *° but there is no 
expectation that all the world will accept the faith. “For the gate 
is narrow and the way is hard that leads to life, and those who find 
it are few.”"** In such parables as the Sheep and the Goats,” the 
Wheat and the Tares,’”* and the Vineyard, there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between what we now not illogically call the Church and the 
world. This distinction is to remain “until the Lord come.” * 
“Many are called but few are chosen” * is an essential part of Je- 
sus’ thought. If anything, St. John’s Gospel makes this remnant 
idea more forceful than do the Synoptic Gospels. There is no ex- 
pectation that the world can or will appreciate the significance of 
our Lord or his work; indeed, in the great seventeenth chapter Je- 
sus prays explicitly: “I am not praying for the world but for those 
whom Thou hast given me.” ** Regardless of what school of Bibli- 
cal criticism is followed, the testimony of the Gospels, both the Syn- 


6 Only Paul uses the term and only in Romans 9: 27 and 11: 5. 
7 Matthew 5: 13. 

8 Matthew 13: 23, Luke 13: 21. 

9 Matthew 22: 9. 

10 Mark 3: 14. 

11 Matthew 7: 14. 

12 Matthew 25: 21-46. 

18 Matthew 13: 24-30. 

14 Mark 12: 1-11. 

151 Corinthians 4: 5. See also Mark 12: 9; John 14: 3 and 28. 
16 Matthew 22: 14. 

17 John 17: 9. See also John 1: 10-13. 
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optics and John, is unanimous on this point. Jesus, his teaching 
and his work, can only be understood as training and establishing a 
remnant, which because it is God’s remnant becomes the saved and 
saving group in history. 

It does not seem necessary to make here a detailed study of the 
New Testament. But it is obvious to any careful reader that this 
idea of the remnant is essential to any understanding of the whole 
New Testament. The book of the Acts is a history of the remnant; 
the burden of Paul’s letters is to instruct the remnant how they must 
believe, live, and act in distinction from other people. The same 
is true of other epistles, and of Revelation, which for all its “wild 
symbolical writing” is a discussion of the destiny of the remnant 
which will remain a remnant to the end of time. When we go be- 
hind the difficulty of the form, the book of Revelation is in essential 
agreement with the whole New Testament position. The thought 
of the early Church Fathers, men like St. Augustine, and the Ref- 
ormation Fathers, men like Calvin, Luther, and later, Wesley, can 
be understood only in terms of their trying to maintain a purified 
remnant through which God can and will act. 

Significantly, this whole Biblical position of the réle of the rem- 
nant is substantiated by a modern empirical historian, Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Even those who are critical of some of Toynbee’s con- 
clusions agree with his supporters that his six volumes, Study of 
History,* comprise one of the greatest if not the greatest study of 
history that has ever been made. This is not the place for a full 
report of the Study of History. Suffice it to say that, as the informed 
are aware, in this work Toynbee, with penetrating and at times dar- 
ing insight, tries to find out why civilizations come to birth and 
grow, and why they disintegrate and die. Two major points which 
he makes are particularly significant for the present discussion. 

One of these is the réle of what Toynbee calls “the Creative Mi- 
nority” in the birth and growth of civilizations. Civilizations come 
to birth when a given social group successfully meets a given chal- 
lenge, and they continue to grow as they continue successfully to 
meet subsequent challenges. The society as a whole, however, does 
not know enough to be able to meet the challenges. The successful 
responses always originate in a much smaller inner group which un- 


18 Oxford University Press. Three more volumes are promised but at this writing have 
not yet appeared. 
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derstands both the real nature of the challenge and also what is re- 
quired. This smaller inner group leads the larger group because 
it has the creative solution which the larger masses, when shown, rec- 
ognize as correct. It is this smaller inner group that Toynbee calls 
“the Creative Minority.’ It is the most significant group in the 
birth and continued growth of civilizations. As long as the Creative 
Minority remains creative, the civilization continues to develop; 
when it ceases to be creative, it becomes a “Dominant Minority” and 
seeks to rule by power and violence. Unless a new Creative Minor- 
ity can arise, that particular civilization is on the road to doom. 
Without going into more detail, there seems to be an obvious con- 
nection between the réle of the remnant and the rdle of the Creative 
Minority. This connection should not be pushed too far, for all 
Creative Minorities tend eventually to lose their creativity.” How- 
ever, the Creative Minority always arises from a group, perhaps very 
small, which has “withdrawn” from society’s struggles in order to 
gain a deeper perspective. The Biblical remnant may well repre- 
sent the permanent reservoir of those who have withdrawn to gain 
this deeper perspective. Certainly as we look at the Biblical pano- 
rama, it is clear that it always was the remnant which saw the situa- 
tion realistically and had the creative solution which survived. 

The second major point of Toynbee’s which I wish to mention 
bears out this whole position from a slightly different angle. It 
is the rdle Toynbee assigns to Universal Churches. Universal 
Churches are the “institutions,” if one may use that word, which 
alone survive the breakdowns of civilization and which provide 
the most important link between two consecutive civilizations.” 
In fact, so striking is this capacity of the Church to survive the death 
of one civilization and provide the germ or Creative Minority for 
the next civilization that Toynbee writes: 


“When we examine the Universal Churches we shall find our- 
selves led to raise the question whether the Churches can really be 
comprehended in their entirety in the framework of the histories 
of civilizations, within which they make the first historical appear- 
ance, or whether we have not to regard them as representatives of 
another species of society.” * 

19 It is uncommon for a Creative Minority to remain creative in the face of two or more 
challenges (Vol. IV, p. 245). A new Creative Minority must arise and usually has to do its 
work “in in the teeth” Fe the Dominant Minority (Vol. V, p. 34). 

20 The term which Toynbee uses is “Apparentation-and-Affiliation.” See Vol. I, p. 568. 


21 Vol. V, p. 23 (Italics mine). Toynbee a this same idea in a number of other 
places, but his final discussion is part of the still unpublished volumes. 
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It is, I think, of very great significance that a modern empirical his- 
torian in the most painstaking study of history yet attempted is 
driven to conclude that a Universal Church is “another species’’ of 
society which is subject neither to the same fate nor the same judg- 
ments as other human institutions, including the institution of so- 
ciety itself. 

Professor Toynbee does not discuss the idea of the remnant as 
such; neither does he put these two points in the juxtaposition I do. 
Nevertheless, when we put the idea of the réle of the Creative Mi- 
nority and the réle of the Universal Church together we find some- 
thing that strongly suggests the Biblical idea of the rdéle of the rem- 
nant. It seems not illogical to say that here we find an empirical 
modern historian verifying the Biblical conception, namely, that the 
decisive and permanent group in history is the remnant. The rem- 
nant is decisive and permanent because it depends not on man or 
on man’s creations but upon God.” If this be true, the strategy of 
the Church for our time or for any time must be the strategy of the 
remnant. 


II. THe INDEPENDENCE OF THE REMNANT 


First of all, there is needed a more careful study of the strategy of 
the remnant as it is revealed in the Bible and in Church history in 
order that we may understand better how it has operated in previous 
critical periods. Without going into this detailed study and per- 
haps to oversimplify somewhat, the outstanding fact about the rem- 
nant in any period is that it achieved a perspective which was rela- 
tively independent of its culture, and consequently it could see at 
least enough of the weaknesses to offer constructive if not popular 
solutions. Frequently the. weaknesses required judgment and the 
solutions required revolution. But both the judgment could be 
made and the revolution carried out because the members of the 
remnant trusted God to act in and through them. Thus Moses 
could make and succeed in accomplishing the stupendously auda- 
cious proposal that a group of urbanized slaves revolt and flee to 
the wilderness; Jeremiah and Ezekiel could tell their people that 
God was not in the Jewish civilization of Palestine and Jerusalem 
but with the exiles in Babylon; the early Christian Church could 


ae Incidentally Toynbee, I believe, would support this interpretation. See Vol. ‘VI, pp. 
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revolt from its Jewish heritage—a revolt far more revolutionary than 
most Christians realize—and establish itself in a pagan world; and 
the Reformers could insist that if the saving remnant was to persist 
it must revolt from the medieval Roman Catholic cultural pattern. 

All that such an attitude involves in our time is not completely 
clear. This much seems certain: Christianity, both Protestant and 
Roman, has too completely identified itself with the secular cultural 
pattern. It must break that identification and assert its independ- 
ence. We cannot migrate physically through a new wilderness to 
a new promised land, but we can, like the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, seek a new (new only in the sense that it is an application 
of the old to a new situation), independent Biblical understanding 
of our time. Such an understanding would make clear, no matter 
how painful, that the validity and success of the Christian faith has 
nothing to do with the preservation of Western civilization. The 
Bible says nothing about Christianity (or Judaism, for that matter) 
saving any society; rather, the Bible is abundantly clear in stating 
that all societies are under the Judgment of Doom—only the King- 
dom of God which on this earth is represented by the remnant, the 
Church *—is permanent. Judaism did not save Egyptian civiliza- 
tion and neither did it save the Jewish state. Christianity did not 
save the Roman Empire and it did not save Feudal civilization. 
There is no reason to assume that it can or will save Western civi- 
lization. What Christianity did was to save men and women in a 
doomed Roman and a doomed Feudal society because it offered them 
a kingdom not dependent on men. In like manner, Christianity in 
our day may not—and in the long run will not—save Western civiliza- 
tion. But if Christians witness to the Gospel, they will be the saved 
and saving Remnant of our civilization. 


III. THe REMNANT AND PowER POLITICS 


If there be any truth in this analysis at all, two conclusions be- 
come apparent. One is that it is the Church—the remnant—which 
survives and persists in spite of appearances; the other is that the 
remnant’s ability to survive depends to a large degree upon its abil- 
ity to trust God and to become independent of the secular cultural 
pattern in which it lives. 


23 In the rest of this chapter the terms “the Church” and “the Remnant” are used inter- 
changeably. This is done deliberately. In my thought the True Church is the Remnant 
and the Remnant is the True Church. 
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Social analysis provides a field day for all sorts of people. It is 
something like a magician’s hat—you can pull out almost anything 
you want provided you have surreptitiously put it in first. It is not 
my intention to enter this arena, yet it seems safe to say that one of 
the dominant, if not the most dominant, cultural pattern of the 
twentieth century is the worship of power and power politics. 

The worship of power is not merely a contemporary condition; it 
is always with us. Nevertheless in the twentieth century it has be- 
come both more acute and more attractive because of the tremen- 
dous resources of power we have discovered and the apparent suc- 
cess power has in achieving certain goals. Human nature being 
what it is, it is inevitable that the Churches have at least partially 
succumbed to the temptation of ‘‘the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them.” * Yet our Lord emphatically rejected this tempta- 
tion and therefore it is this point as much as any other that the 
Church must break with our cultural pattern. To do this will be 
terribly hard. It will mean at times seeing those things we care for 
most “taking a beating.” But if we are to learn anything from the 
Biblical and historical life of the remnant we know that worldly 
power defeats itself and that the remnant survives by a power not 
dependent on men. 

The tragic fact is that faith in power-politics seems to be increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. It is perhaps too early to say that the 
United Nations Organization has completely failed. It still pro- 
vides some kind of an open forum where the nations can come to- 
gether, and in its non-political work it has some very valuable con- 
tributions to make. Certainly this is a case where half a loaf, or 
even a tenth of a loaf, is better than no loaf at all. But it is also 
obvious that for the present the United Nations Organization has 
been by-passed. We seem today to be repeating the history of the 
nineteen-thirties only at a much faster tempo. As Reinhold Nie- 
buhr has written, “Nobody, in fact, has learned as much from the 
world catastrophe in which we have all been involved as we thought. 
The most disheartening aspect of the modern world is just the fact 
that nations and peoples, classes and ideological groups have learned 
so little.” * That is our tragedy, and if the Christian Church is to 
have something saving to say it must learn something from recent 


24 Matthew 4: 8. 
25 Christianity and Society, Summer, 1947. 
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history and find a new creative approach. This requires some un- 
derstanding of the nature of the struggle of our time as seen from a 
Christian perspective. 

In the mid-twentieth century there appear to be three major com- 
petitors for political power: the United States, Russia, and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” It also appears that in this conflict the 
power of the United States and of the Roman Catholic Church 
under the banner of “The Defenders of Christian Civilization” will 
be lined up against Russia which will be labeled, indeed is already 
labeled, ‘““The Arch-enemy of Christianity and Democracy.” And 
there will unquestionably be some truth in these labels and in this 
juxtaposition. Some truth—but not enough! 

As a number of our abler observers have been pointing out for 
some time, we are living at the “End of an Era” which may well be 
the end of the civilization produced in the last 400 years; if not, it 
is certainly a period of revolutionary change in the fullest meaning 
of the word revolutionary. As always happens in such a period 
various groups try to assert themselves and each tries to organize life 
around its particular principles. Unfortunately in our time the 
major contending groups have so completely absolutized their own 
particular interpretations that they have become completely intol- 
erant of any other position. Thus the mid-twentieth century is a 
period of the struggle of absolutism for world political power. It 
is in these terms that the present world situation must be understood. 

A moment ago I said that the three major contenders for world 
power are the United States, Russia, and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Each of these three in a different way represents a kind 
of absolutism. That Russia represents an uncompromising po- 
litical and economic absolutism needs no elaboration, but it is im- 
portant to realize that Russia also represents a religious absolutism 
in that it demands and revives the complete devotion of men, and 
that it unqualifiedly maintains that its interpretation of the meaning 
of life is the absolute Truth which is undergirded by the nature of 
the universe. Thus the Soviet is dominated by and acts upon the 
absolute rightness of its conception of history; it claims to be the sole 
depository of Truth, and therefore it is justified in doing all in its 


26 This does not mean that Great Britain or some other country may not ultimately have 
a significant réle to play. Britain’s experiments in qualified socialism, or say the Scandi- 
navian experiments in cooperatives may be far more important in the long run than is 
realized today. At present, however, they are not major sources of political power. 
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power to overcome the errors of the rest of the world and to defend 
itself against those errors. It is not so often realized that the Roman 
Catholic Church is also a religious-political absolutism. Its politi- 
cal arrangements are unique and ingenious. On the one hand it 
is a political institution and a legal state (the Vatican) which, where 
possible, enters into legal treaties with other states. On the other 
_hand it pretends to be above politics by getting secular agencies, 
preferably legal governments, to carry out or enforce its desires. 
But the Roman Church also claims that it is the sole depository of 
Truth, that it alone is capable of organizing a good society, and that 
anything is justifiable in overcoming the errors of the rest of the 
world or in defending itself against those errors. In countries where 
the Roman Church is strong, like Spain or Argentina, it is almost as 
ruthless as the Communists in its treatment of those who disagree. 
The reason for the particularly vicious mutual exchange of venom 
between these two powers is that each recognizes in the other a center 
of religious-political absolutism which denies its own position.” 

In this situation the United States plays a secondary réle. On the 
surface America probably has the greatest political power of the 
three because of its vast industrial development. Actually, how- 
ever, in a struggle of absolutisms the American position is not as 
potent as appears on the surface. 

Americans have a kind of absolutism too, but it is qualified and 
undermined by a number of factors which make it less robust. On 
the one hand, Americans are quite convinced that “the American 
Way,” which includes the trinity of political democracy, the right 
of private property, and free enterprise, is the best way for all man- 
kind. One of the difficulties of the present time is that Americans 
cannot understand why other peoples do not instinctively see the 
virtue of our system and adopt it. On the other hand the Ameri- 
can absolutism is qualified. First of all, the “American Way”’ has, 
or at least has had up until the present, a principle of toleration and 
a respect for those who differ which makes it difficult for it to be as 
ruthless as a real absolutism requires. Secondly, we aré not quite 


27 In spite of this it is not impossible that some kind of a treaty or concordat may be ar- 
ranged sometime between the Vatican and the Kremlin. From time to time there have been 
reports of feelers put out which would lead to such a result. Should such a treaty be ar- 
ranged it would make no ultimate difference: It would merely represent a desire on the 
part of both states for a breathing spell. In the long run such a treaty would have no mor 
significance than the treaty between Germany and Russia in 1939. The basic presupposi- 
tions of each are too absolute and opposed to permit permanent peace. 
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so sure that our trinity of political democracy, private property, 
and free enterprise is as perfect as we say it is. The Marxian criti- 
cism that a capitalist society has within it inherent contradictions 
which produce either greater depressions, or wars of expansion, or 
both has laid its icy hand on the hearts of multitudes of Americans. 
The very number of publications, speeches, and propaganda “prov- 
ing” that this is not true is an indication of our fear. Thirdly, 
America has become too soft and luxurious. The real thing that 
most Americans want is not a free democracy but material comfort. 
We want to help others but we want to keep our own standard of 
living. It is significant that the Marshall plan was finally passed by 
Congress not primarily to meet human need but primarily to meet 
the threat of Russian expansion. One suspects that American re- 
spect for freedom and tolerance will decrease as fear of what will 
happen to our standard of living increases. 

Thus what might be called the American absolutism is qualified 
and weakened. In the battle of absolutisms which is the character- 
istic of our age, it means that the United States is inequipped to 
play the decisive rdle except as it is drawn in on one side or the 
other of that conflict. The major battle of the twentieth century 
is the battle between Rome and Moscow. In this battle it is clear 
on which side America will take its stand. It has chosen to ally 
itself with the Roman absolutism,” and in the conflict this country 
is already lined up with Rome against Russia. This alliance has 
been made on our part, not primarily because of any great love of 
Rome, for America is still nominally a Protestant country, nor par- 
ticularly for fear of atheism, for nearly half of the population is un- 
churched. It has been made partly because the Roman Catholic 
Church in America is so well organized politically that no leading 
politician dare oppose it, and, more importantly, because of fear of 
what the Russian absolutism will do to our economic and privileged 
comfort. The Roman absolutism claims to defend both Christian- 
ity and the. private property system and tends to identify the two. 
That is just the combination to appeal to the American mind. 

This alliance was inevitable, and it may be necessary although that 
is less certain. Certainly, however, I would not want to give the 


28 If the continued poeeeee of Ambassador Taylor at Rome in spite of Protestants protests 


is not enough, it would be difficult to find a more complete case of a de facto if not a de jure 
alliance than that which existed between the Roman Catholic Church and the United States 
Government in the 1948 spring election in Italy. 
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impression that I am for appeasement of Russia. I hope it is per- 
fectly clear that no communist could write what I have written. 
Russian aggression must be resisted, but, Christianly speaking, not 
on the grounds that its economic system will upset our economic 
system. From the Christian perspective there is nothing inherently 
more Christian about capitalist economics than there is about com- 
munist economics and there is nothing inherently more Christian 
about private property than there is about communal ownership. 
Moreover, we must not forget that the Christian Church is operat- 
ing in Russia today. The tie-up between the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Russian government is probably greater than Chris- 
tian would desire but it is probably no greater, if as great, than the 
tie-up of the Roman Catholic Church with Franco in Spain or 
Perén in Argentina. The Christian grounds for opposing Russia 
are that the Soviet ruthlessly destroys human personality, that it 
declares that the ends justify any means, and that it self-righteously 
liquidates all who disagree. In a word we must vigorously oppose 
Russia because it is a religious-political absolutism. 

But, and this is the question for Christians, particularly those who 
are concerned for the strategy of the remnant, to consider: Is the 
Roman Catholic Church any less of a religious-political absolutism? 
On the surface Rome appears the more attractive to Americans. It 
appears more attractive partly because of its unqualified support of 
a private property system which is one of our own dogmas (although 
as I have said this dogma has no inherent Christian basis) and partly 
as the defender of Christianity. Yet in spite of the specific com- 
mand of our Lord, Rome seems as anxious for “the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them” as any secular political power. Partly 
it is attractive because in a struggle for survival one picks allies where 
one can find them without asking too many questions, just as we 
made an ally of Russia against Hitler. The alliance with Rome may 
be expedient and necessary on the level of political conflict, but the 
history of our alliance with Russia should be instructive. 

When one examines the situation from an independent and ob- 
jective perspective the Roman Catholic Church as a political insti- 
tution * seems to be as much a self-appointed absolutism seeking for 


29 I would like to make it clear that this analysis of the Roman Catholic Church applies 
to it only from the point of view of a political institution. Unquestionably there are many 
fine Roman Catholics. In fact, many Roman Catholics are better Christians than many 
Protestants. Many of these Roman Catholic Christians are deeply concerned over the tac- 
tics of political Roman clericalism, but there is practically nothing that they can do about 
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world power as Russia.*® Both demand of their faithful unquali- 
fied obedience enforced by the threat of excommunication; the top 
hierarchy of both make policies behind a secret iron curtain; both 
have a spearhead disciplined, militant inner group—the Communist 
Party and the orders of priests; both believe and practise the theory 
that the end justifies the means; both, in democratic countries where 
it is to their advantage, use the technique of infiltration and united 
front where possible. In countries where they have control, both 
disenfranchise the opposition. The Russians may be a shade more 
ruthless in this disenfranchisement, but it is doubtful that a sincere 
Protestant Christian would find life any more tolerable in Spain or 
Argentina than he would in Russia. In fact he might feel freer, 
religiously speaking, under the Soviets. 

In the July, 1947, issue of Foreign Affairs, there is an article by 
“X” * which is an informative and illuminating discussion of Rus- 
sia’s underlying philosophy. One of the amazing features of this 
article is that by merely substituting the words “Vatican” for Krem- 
lin, ““Roman Catholicism” for socialism, ‘“‘non-Roman” or “Prot- 
estant Christianity” for capitalism, and so on, the description be- 
comes about as accurate of the Roman Catholic Church as it does 


of the Soviet. This presumably was not the intention of the au- 
thor, but I give herewith a few word-for-word quotations, adding 
in parentheses Roman Catholic names. 


“Now it lies in the nature of the mental world of the Soviet [Ro- 
man Catholic] leaders, as well as in the character of their ideology, 
that no opposition to them can be officially recognized as having 
any merit or justification whatsoever. . . . Of the original ideology 
nothing has been officially junked. . . . But stress has come to be 


it. As G. A. Borgese has pointed out in his Common Cause, “On the whole liberal Catho- 
lics stop helpless at the pitfall that the dogma of infallibility excavated in the road of Ca- 
tholicism. We need not be reminded that said dogma refers to things only of ‘faith and 
morals.’ But a demarcation line between morals ... and politics or economics .. . was 
never drawn to any eye’s content. ... The faithful knows not. They, the liberal Catho- 
lics, try to circumvent that pitfall on tiptoe; see it can’t be done; so they stay mum—and 
deadlocked” (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, pp. 335-336). 

80In spite of the very obvious Roman desire to make itself palatable to the American 
public and its apparent satisfaction with our system of separation of State and Church, one 
should not forget that no responsible Roman Catholic spokesman has repudiated the vigor- 
ous strictures against democracy found in various Papal Encyclicals from the Syllabus of 
Errors on. Neither should one forget that the democratic system which operates in this 
country ranks fifth in Roman desirability and is accepted at the moment only because it 
cannot yet be changed. See Common Cause, by G. A. Borgese, and Catholic Principles in 
Politics, by Ryan and Boland, also the series, “The Roman Catholic Church and Fascism,” 
in The Nation, beginning April 10, 1948. 

81 This article was republished in a condensed form in Life magazine (July 28, 1947) with 
a ane suggesting that it represented the official view of the United States State Depart- 
ment. 
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laid primarily on a few concepts which relate most specifically to 
the Soviet [Roman] regime itself: to its position as the sole truly 
socialist [Christian] regime in a dark and misguided world and to 
the relationship of power within it. 

“The first of these concepts is that of the innate antagonism be- 
tween capitalism [non-Roman Christianity] and socialism [Roman 
Catholicism]. . . . From it flow many of the phenomena which we 
find so disturbing in the Kremlin’s [Vatican’s] conduct of foreign 
policy: the secretiveness, the lack of frankness, the duplicity, the 
very suspiciousness and basic unfriendliness of purpose. . . . 

“The second of these concepts important to contemporary Soviet 
[Roman Catholic] outlook is the infallibility of the Kremlin [Vati- 
can or Pope]. The Soviet [Roman] concept of power, which per- 
mits no focal points of organization outside the party [Church] it- 
self, requires that the party [Church] leadership remain in theory 
the sole repository of truth. For if truth were to be found else- 
where, there would be justification for its expression in organized 
activity. But it is precisely that which the Kremlin [Vatican] can- 
not and will not permit.” * 

This poses a very real problem for the Protestant Christian. Both 
Rome and Moscow represent different political-religious absolutisms 
in mortal combat. In such a conflict it is very difficult to remain 
objective, and sensitive Christians feel drawn to one side or another 
of this battle. It is no academic question. On a number of occa- 
sions in the last few years, I have sat in on earnest discussions of the 
question of whether we shall ultimately be forced to choose between 
Rome or Moscow. On the one hand, Christians see a real threat to 
their economic freedom; on the other, to their religious freedom; 
and on both, to their political freedom. Furthermore as Christians 
they know that all political absolutisms, even (indeed, especially) 
when clothed in religious sanctions, are false alternatives. ‘They 
know that the only Christian absolutes are the absolutes of faith in 
the redemptive power of God as revealed in Jesus Christ to redeem 
sinful men who seek him in repentence and faith. All political ab- 
solutes are human and therefore involve partial human perspectives, 
pride and self-righteousness—in a word, they are sinful and to give 
them religious sanction makes them more sinful. Yet the problem, 
particularly in dealing with the strategy of the remnant, is a difficult 
one. What can be said? 

First of all, it is obvious that Protestantism is not equipped to 


82 “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” by “X” in Foreign Affairs, July, 1947. 
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enter this arena of world political conflict. At this game Protes- 
tantism is at a distinct disadvantage compared with Rome. On the 
whole the Protestant Churches have not gone in for politics as has 
the Roman Church." This is partly due to basic differences in 
doctrine, but it is not all due to virtue. To a very large degree it 
is due to inability. Protestantism, divided organizationally into 
denominations and emphasizing individualism (probably too much), 
simply has not the physical cohesion of Rome. It cannot act politi- 
cally as Rome can even if it wants to. From one point of view this 
is nothing less than a tragedy and the judgment of God upon our 
sin and must be understood as such. From another point of view, 
however, this very inability to act politically may be the saving grace 
of God. 

Protestant Christians, as people, are no different and certainly no 
better than any other people. The temptations to use political 
power when possible are so great that few there be, if any, who can 
resist them. ‘This is a weakness of human nature and there is ab- 
solutely no reason for assuming that Protestants are more virtuous 
than Roman Catholics in this regard. ‘The situation of Protestant 
political ineptitude, therefore, may not be as unfortunate as it at 
first appears; it may be actually the grace of God! We are con- 
fronted with a paradox. In greater or less degree none of us can 
resist the temptations of power and all forms of power corrupt their 
users. The true Church which is the remnant cannot ally itself 
with any political absolutism; it survives not by power politics but 
by the mysterious power of God in spite of men’s power. The rem- 
nant must take seriously its Lord’s reply to the temptation of politi- 
cal power, ‘Begone Satan! for it is written ‘You shall worship the 
Lord your God and him only shall you serve.’” ** We Protestants 
would probably also succumb to the temptation of world power were 
it possible, but in the present historical situation we are prevented 
from that possibility by our organizational divisions. We have to 
trust the power of God for that is all we have to trust. Thus the 
very circumstances which create our weakness and political inepti- 
tude may be the grace of God. It may be the historical destiny of 
Protestantism in the twentieth century to be the saving remnant. 

88 The most notable exception in this country was Prohibition which proved an unhappy 


experience. 
84 Matthew 4: 10. 
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This at least is its possibility. It is also its challenge and its oppor- 
tunity. 

Does this mean that the strategy of the remnant is to withdraw 
from the social scene and leave the world to its agony? Not at alll! 
The history of the remnant is clear; it has always analyzed, passed 
judgment upon, condemned, and advised the society in which it has 
existed. ‘The remnant has a holy responsibility to point out the 
aberrations of its society and to encourage the good features, whether 
its society listens or not. In this task it must of course be soul- 
searching in its endeavor to speak from the point of view of God 
and not that of men. Furthermore the remnant if it is truly the 
remnant will demonstrate in its own life a quality which recognizes 
its dependence upon God and its brotherly love. 

It is at this point as much as any other that we are forced to con- 
fess how far any of our Churches are from being completely identi- 
fiable with the remnant. The real tragedy and sin of Protestant 
Churches is not that they are organizationally divided and therefore 
politically weak; the real tragedy and sin of the Protestant Churches 
is that not only are they primarily class-conscious and socially strati- 
fied, but that most of them are complacently content to remain that 
way. “In Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female.” ** Most of our 
Churches are radically segregated, bourgeois, and self-satisfied. Al- 
though the total amount given for missions and reconstruction has 
increased in recent years, the actual per capita giving has decreased. 
This picture would be too discouraging, were it not for the power of 
God and for “the seven thousand who have not bowed down the 
knee unto Baal.” ** It is they who are the true remnant and the 
true Church against which the gates of Hell shall not prevail.” 
This remnant has membership in all Churches and across all de- 
nominational lines. To it belongs the future! 


IV. THe REMNANT AND EDUCATION 


How large this group is no one knows. Probably it is larger than 
we think when we are most pessimistic. But certainly it is far 
smaller than the official Church figures would indicate. In fact, it 
is the indifference and the lack of responsibility of the large Church 

85 Galatians 4: 28. 


861 Kings 19: 18. 
87 Matthew 16: 18. 
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membership that so frequently thwarts the remnant. Yet one 
suspects that this group is potentially larger than it appears. This 
leads to another demand for a strategy of the remnant in our time. 

There are probably millions of members in our Churches who 
would like to belong to the remnant but who have no idea of what 
it is all about. (There are probably other members who if they 
truly understood the rigorous demands of the remnant would leave 
promptly!) Perhaps the greatest tragedy of modern churchmanship 
is the failure of its educational program. I know of no actual sta- 
tistics, but it would be a safe bet that not one Protestant child in ten 
reaches maturity knowing what he believes as a Christian, why he 
believes it, why he is a Protestant (except that he was born one) or 
what the Church as the Body of Christ means. Unfortunately there 
are many Protestant ministers who do not understand the Church 
as the Body of Christ and who look upon the Church as primarily an 
agency for working out their own idealistic social reforms. Multi- 
tudes are taken into churches every year with only the flimsiest kind 
of instruction. ‘They are almost begged to enter if they will only 
stand up and nod their heads at the right time. For all too many, 
church membership is little more than membership in a respectable 
club which stands for the “right things” (whatever they may be) 
and a vague spiritual emphasis. Indicative is the by-line frequently 
seen in real estate advertisements: ‘Schools, churches, and bus lines 
within walking distance.” 

If the Church is to be the remnant that it must be in order to be 
the Church, there must take place a decided tightening of the re- 
quirements for membership. Already our churches are cluttered 
with people who have no idea of what Christianity stands for and 
who would not like it if they knew. The fault is not theirs; the 
fault is with the ministers, religious educators, and deacons or elders 
who accepted them without making clear what Christian Church 
membership means. How much can be done with these people is 
uncertain, but certainly Christian charity should be exercised re- 
garding them and we should never discount what the Holy Spirit 
can do if givenachance. ‘The tragedy is that so little is done to edu- 
cate these people beyond the minimal basis on which they were 
originally accepted into membership. Regarding new members, 
however, a good deal can be done. There is no reason why the 
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standards of churchmanship cannot be drastically raised, except the 
fact of our own ineptitude, fearfulness, and lack of trust. 

The Church at home would do well to copy the example of some 
of the Churches in the foreign mission field where new members 
must go through a course of training and testing lasting as long as 
two years in some cases. I have recently read a little book by a 
new convert to Christianity from agnosticism. In it there is a 
very suggestive chapter on “The Disadvantages of Being a Chris- 
tian.”” It would be excellent if pastors’ classes spent one or more 
sessions realistically outlining the disadvantages of being a Christian 
in a world like ours. Such a program would take courage on the 
part of the pastors. It would certainly make the Year Book statistics 
look sad for a few years. But out of it would emerge a Church that 
would be the Church. 

Preparation for church membership is of course part of the whole 
larger question of Christian education. As a number of our more 
sensitive Christian educators are aware, this whole area is one of 
the weakest parts of the church’s program. It is highly doubtful 
that what has passed for Christian education in most of our churches 
for the past generation deserves to be called either Christian or edu- 
cation. There is one aspect of the question which is germane to 
the point of view here presented. 

Too frequently Christian education has been identified with good 
ethics and morality, which are in turn identified either with the con- 
temporary standards of ethics and morality or with an impossible 
idealism. Christianity has an ethic. I believe it the highest ethic 
there is. But the ethic is not primarily with Christianity; it is sec- 
ondary and derivative. Christian ethics are valid only because they 
rest upon an understanding of the relation between man and God 
revealed in Jesus Christ and consequently between man and man. 
Their ultimate justification depends on an eternal world. To try 
to establish, teach, or justify the Christian ethic without first estab- 
lishing Christianity’s supra-mundane premise is ridiculous. Chris- 
tianity is always more or less in conflict with the world; the Christian 
ethic is also different from and in conflict with the world. It is 
ridiculous to think that we can teach a Christian ethic or morality 
with any success to people who do not understand or do not believe 
the presupposition on which the ethic and morality stand. Norman 
88 Stop Looking and Listen, by Chad Walsh, Harper Brothers. 
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Pittenger has some significant words on this subject which religious 
educators would do well to study: 


“The failure to recognize the confessional nature of Christianity 
has one amazing consequence, sometimes found at the heart of the 
Church itself. This is the strange supposition that Christian stand- 
ards of conduct, ideals of behavior, notions of right and wrong, can 
be expected to flourish among, or can be enforced upon those who 
are not in any sense concerned with being Christian in belief or wor- 
ship. This may be shown by the Church’s attempt to force legisla- 
tion, quite proper for Christians, which shall be binding upon every- 
one. Marriage and divorce is a case in point. How can one expect 
those who do not share the Christian faith and have no interest in 
Christian worship to accept the Christian notion of marriage and 
the Christian attitude toward divorce? ‘The same fallacy is illus- 
trated by the effort to thrust upon the younger generation, without 
first making them Christians, a standard of sexual morality which is 
possible only for Christians.” * 


Christianity is different and Christian ethics are different; the rem- 
nant is in the world but not of it. If we demonstrate the beauty of 
the Christian life and ethic in our lives, we may hope that by God’s 
grace at least some of those outside will be attracted. But we do 
both them and ourselves a disservice (indeed we commit blasphemy) 
when we let them think the Christian ethic can be lived apart from 
the Christian faith. If the Church is to be the remnant, its educa- 
tion must be directed to making the membership know what this 
means and why. 


V. THe CHURCHES AND THE REMNANT 


There is another aspect of the strategy of the remnant which has 
been hinted at but needs more elaboration. By God’s inscrutable 
wisdom we must live out our earthly lives in a Church and a rem- 
nant divided by denominations and sects. As has been suggested 
above, this is probably part of God’s judgment upon us for our 
pettiness and sin, but it is also part of God’s grace. If the inter- 
pretation of God's action which we have given is anywhere near 
correct, denominationalism must fit into his economy. Certainly 
tor our lifetime the denominational organization of the Church will 
still be with us (I suspect that it will always be with us). It is im- 
possible to be a Christian without being in some denomination. 

89 “What is Truth for Christians?” in The Christian Century, June 25, 1947. 
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This must be accepted as part of God’s will, and we should accept 
the denomination in which God has put us. The competition and 
proselytizing which goes on between different denominations within 
the Church is one of the most un-Christian features of our day. 
There are only two legitimate reasons why a Christian should ever 
leave the denomination in which God has placed him. One is that 
he feels definitely called of God to a type of work or a place of work 
which he could not perform without changing his denomination. 
The other is that he is convinced that the church to which he be- 
longs has so strayed from the Christian truth that it can no longer 
legitimately be called a Christian church. ‘Then, of course, he must 
change. Beyond this, we work in that branch of the Church in 
which God has placed us. 

Thus we live our Christian lives in, and work through, denomi- 
nations and local churches, trying to make them more truly repre- 
sentatives of the Body of Christ which is the remnant. At the same 
time we recognize that the Holy Spirit is of God and free, and that 
no man or church can claim priority on it. We recognize that the 
true remnant cuts across all denominational lines. ‘‘For where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst 
of them,” said our Lord.*” Thus while we work through denomi- 
nations, we recognize that denominations are only means and not 
ends; they are only partial representations of the Church, not the 
Church. Our highest loyalty is to the Church which is the fellow- 
ship of true believers in all denominations. This means that at 
times we may have to resist policies and practices of our church or 
denomination in the name of the remnant. The denomination 
must always be judged in terms of the remnant, never the remnant 
in terms of the denomination.** It means further that at times we 
shall feel a closer bond of fellowship with some Christians in other 
denominations than we do with some members of our own. This 
fellowship should be encouraged. It is the basis of the ecumenical 
movement which is not only the most important development of the 
twentieth century (far more significant than the discovery of atomic 
energy) but also the most striking example of God’s care for his rem- 
nant. It seems safe to say that in our time the ecumenical move- 


ment does represent the work of the remnant and that as Christians 
40 Matthew 18: 20. 


41 This is the heresy of Roman Catholicism. The Protestant Churches have not alto- 
gether escaped it. It is the most continual temptation of all. 
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we have no more important single task than to do everything in our 
power to support and become part of it. 

Samuel Butler once wrote of a church whose members would be 
equally shocked to see Christianity doubted or practiced.“* His 
criticism is all too accurate today. Churches are made up of mem- 
bers, but the remnant is made up of disciples, i.e. those who not only 
profess the faith but who also actively carry on the work of evan- 
gelism and try to establish the kingdom of love in their lives. ‘You 
will know them by their fruits.” ** The Church members who say 
that Christianity is all right for them, but they are not interested in 
missions, or who are in our day willing to give generously to a new 
(and often unnecessary) church building-program at home but only 
give a pittance to the world Church reconstruction-program have 
automatically indicated that they are church members and not disci- 
ples, that they do not know what Christianity is all about and that 
they have barred themselves from membership in the remnant. 
The remnant is that fellowship of disciples in all Churches, all lands, 
and of all races who recognize a loyalty to each other in Christ which 
surpasses every other loyalty. The importance of this statement 
cannot be overemphasized. In practical terms it means that those 
of us who are Christians have a higher loyalty, a greater responsibil- 
ity, a deeper sense of fellowship with the negro Christian or the 
Japanese Christian, or the German Christian, whom we may never 
meet and probably could not talk to if we did, than we have to our 
very charming neighbors who are not Christian or who may even 
belong to the same church but who are not disciples. It means that 
the demands of the remnant are above and go beyond the demands 
of our nation, of our denomination, of our business, or even of our 
own family. 

Nowhere has this point of view been expressed more forcefully 
or beautifully than by an unknown Christian writing some time in 
the first half of the second century. ‘The writing is simply known 
as The Epistle to Diognetus ** and it says in part: 


“Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind by 
country, or by speech, or by custom. For they do not dwell in cities 
of their own, or use a different language. . . . This knowledge of 


42 The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler. 

48 Matthew 7: 16. , 

44 Translated by L. B. Radford in Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church, 
Vol. I, Macmillan. 
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theirs has not been discovered by the thought and effort of inquisi- 
tive men; they are not champions of a human doctrine as some men 
are. But while they live in Greek or barbarian cities according as 
each man’s lot is cast, and follow the customs of the land in clothing 
and food, and other matters of daily life, yet the condition of citizen- 
ship which they exhibit is wonderful, and admittedly beyond all ex- 
pectation. They live in countries of their own, but simply as so- 
journers; they share the life of citizens, they endure the lot of for- 
eigners; every foreign land is to them a fatherland, and every father- 
land a foreign land. . . . They spend their existence upon earth, 
but their citizenship is in heaven. . . . They obey the established 
laws, but in their own lives surpass the laws. . . . They love all men 
and are persecuted by all . . . they are put to death, and yet give 
proof of new life. . . . They are dishonored, and their dishonor be- 
comes their glory; they are reviled, and yet are vindicated. . . . 

“In a word what the soul is in the body Christians are in the world. 
The soul is spread through all the members of the body; so are Chris- 
tians through all the cities of the world. . . . The soul is enclosed 
within the body and itself holds the body together; so too Christians 
are held fast in the world as in a prison, and yet it is they who hold 
the world together. . . . So great is the position to which God has 
appointed them and which it is not lawful for them to refuse.” 





VENGEANCE AND THE MORAL ORDER 
By Otto A. PIPER 


ism that it subjects public and international life to the scrutiny 

of the Christian conscience and the judgment of the moral law. 
It is its glory, because it courageously submits the whole life of man 
to God’s verdict, while until recently Continental Protestantism 
shunned the issue, and the Roman Church maneuvers uneasily be- 
tween purely academic discussions of the problems, on the one hand, 
and ecclesiastical “realpolitik,” on the other. It is its weakness, be- 
cause so frequently the task is approached in a more or less intuitive 
or emotional way, without clear recognition of the underlying prin- 
ciples. The result is that Church bodies will indiscriminately ad- 
vocate measures which belong to entirely different ethical levels, and 
that the Christian issue is often submerged under considerations of 
enlightened expediency. 

Recent events have compelled the Continental Churches to take 
seriously the theological implications of political and international 
life. But it seems that thereby the gulf between the two main Prot- 
estant groups has been widened rather than bridged. What a dif- 
ferent approach, for instance, between The Christian Century’s ap- 
praisal of the Nuremberg Trial as “majestic justice,” on the one 
hand, and the Stuttgart Declaration of the guilt of the German 
Churches, on the other! Agreement reigns only on two facts, viz. 
(1) that the moral order embraces all spheres of human life, and 
(2) that every violation of the moral order must be followed by its 
vindication. Disagreement concerns primarily three points, viz., 
(1) What are the standards of the moral order? (2) What consti- 
tutes a culpable violation of the moral law? and (3) Who has to as- 
sert the moral order against its transgressors? A study of some of 
the major phases of the problem as they can be found in the history 
of western civilization should help us to clarify the issue. We shall 
study the problem in the Hellenic world, in the Old Testament, and 
in the New Testament, and upon that study will rest the conclusions 
which we shall draw for the contemporary situation. 
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I. Morra, Nous, AND DIKE 


To the Greek mind, life is a process in which both moira and 
mind co-operate to shape the destinies of individuals and collectivi- 
ties. As a thinking being, man is free and thus has to answer for 
his actions. But his course of action is also determined by forces 
beyond his control. Does that fact limit his moral responsibility? 
And, if so, how can the moral order (diké) then assert itself? The 
question is of central importance for man’s understanding of life, 
and in various forms it preoccupied both the philosophers and the 
great tragedians of Greece. Outside the Bible, Euripides’ Electra 
is probably the most forceful and penetrating treatment of the prob- 
lem, and the drama reflects all the issues which the Greek mind had 
discovered while chafing under the paradoxical relationship which 
diké had to both fate and man. The poet follows the ancient story 
very closely. But with a freshness and a power that none before 
him or after him have ever matched, he brings before his audience 
the vexing question of humanism. What sense is there in striving 
after goodness and justice when the actual course of events seems 
to be insensitive to man’s moral evaluations, so that crime and vice, 
when coupled with power, are able to crush right and virtue? The 
whole humanistic position hinges on the axiom that “what is, is 
good.” But where is the goodness of moira, i.e. of the actual char- 
acter of the world and the course of events? Orestes states clearly 
the dilemma when he says, ‘““We must believe no more in gods, if 
wrong shall triumph over right” (Il. 583 f.). 

The action of the drama originates from the murder of Agamem- 
non by his wife Clytaemnestra and her paramour Aegisthus. The 
dramatic tension is kept up to the end ‘by the poet’s careful weigh- 
ing of the rights and motives of the persons concerned. By the 
ideas of moira and necessity (anagké) the poet refers to the fact that 
life rests upon a great many relationships of equality and inequality, 
superiority and inferiority, all of which are inescapable and thus 
necessary but at the same time inexplicable and in that sense irra- 
tional. They find themselves in a precarious, unstable equilibrium 
which is constantly disturbed by unpredictable but inescapable 
changes of circumstance and opportunity (tyché) and the wanton 
self-assertiveness of man (hybris). All of these relationships are 
sacred since established by the working of moira, and hence ven- 
geance, which exacts a fine from the disturber of the equilibrium, 
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is sacred, too. It is obvious that on this level, where life is its own 
law, no clear distinction between vengeance, i.e. the vindication of 
the established order, and revenge, i.e. the satisfaction of one’s own 
loss, is possible. Like the gnostic poet who lived five hundred years 
after him, Euripides believes that “both from reason and moira shall 
right manifest itself” (A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 18). But the gnostic 
placed them both on one level, whereas his great predecessor sees life 
moving on two levels at the same time. 

All the personages of Electra are determined by necessities, i.e. 
moira. They follow their natural, ineradicable wish to avenge 
themselves for wrong done to them, or, as in the case of Orestes, they 
obey the equally irrational oracle of Apollo. Thus in one sense 
they all are in their right when actuated by “fate.” Clytaemnestra, 
for instance, had been slighted by Agamemnon as wife and mother 
and thus had a right to avenge herself. So also was Electra justified 
in her hatred of Aegisthus and her mother, who had deprived the 
young princess of wealth and power and prestige, and doomed her 
to the miserable drudgery of a poor farmer’s wife. Orestes, who 
follows the behest of the oracle that comes to him from Delphi, 
when he sets out for the murder of the adulterous couple, has no 
doubts concerning his right to do so. The “natural” voices of 
blood relationship, friendship, affection, honor, manliness, all de- 
mand vengeance for every wrong deed; and vengeance means the 
full equivalent of the crime. There can be no reconciliation be- 
tween the wrongdoer and the avenger. Orestes can therefore regard 
himself as the minister of the gods, and he praises the luck (tyché) 
that they sent him. But it is also characteristic of this plane of 
moira that all those who have avenged themselves are living in fear 
of another who will in turn be avenged of them for their deed. 

Unlike the chorus and Electra, who represent people on the moira 
level, and who are elated over the death of Aegisthus, Orestes is by 
the enemy’s violent death brought to the realization of the terrible 
thing the god commanded him to do, when he sent him out to kill 
his mother. Thus the young man has hardly committed the bloody 
deed when he sees that from now on he will be haunted by the fury 


1It would be tempting to identify moira with nature, as indeed later philosophers, espe- 
cially those of the Stoic school, did. But while moira embraces everything which we would 
call natural, it includes also the historical sphere, and it lacks both the rationality which 
other Greek sages ascribed to it and the goodness which Rousseau and the modern senti- 
mentalists pretend to find therein. Thus the various ancient and modern ideas of “natural 
law” cover only in part and inadequately the sphere of moira. 
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of the Erinyes, and that there will be no rest for him on earth. No 
matter how good the reasons were for killing his mother, he has 
committed the sin of matricide. Though all humans would acquit 
him, he would not be able to assuage the fury of his persecutors. It 
is at this point that Euripides raises the old story to the second level. 
The natural necessitations do not produce a satisfactory moral order, 
because seen from their angle there are various conflicting rights, 
and thus one’s good fortune or doom is ultimately a matter of haz- 
ard (tyché). ‘The poet refuses to accept this view as the final word. 
The moral order (diké) can be maintained only when people realize 
that above the level of natural and religious necessitations there is 
the sphere of law, freely recognized and administered in freedom, a 
sphere in which just punishment takes the place of vengeance. The 
Dioscuri, sent by Zeus, divert the unfortunate matricide to Athens 
where the wise judges on Mars Hill will pronounce his sentence. If 
he accepts it, he will be freed from the terror of the Erinyes, and the 
curse which Zeus once pronounced over Tantalus and his house will 
come to an end. 

This does not mean, however, that in Euripides’ opinion the 
order of law can take the place of moira and tyché. The order 
of law is placed in a dialectical relationship to the older and more 
elemental order of moira. The poet expresses this view by mak- 
ing Castor to proclaim that though Apollo did not wisely coun- 
sel Orestes in his oracular behest, nevertheless the god must neces- 
sarily be praised. Euripides remains convinced that there is deep 
meaning in the order of vengeance and hatred, of passion and of 
luck. It remains irrational from the human viewpoint, but in that 
order, too, justice triumphs. Man must resign himself to “the bit- 
ter strife, which I must needs hold sweet.” This feeling of perplex- 
ity and tormenting agony is. tempered, however, when the order of 
law is recognized; that is to say, when that which originated in in- 
escapable necessities is submitted to the judgment of men. They 
weigh the responsibility (aitia) of the deities, or moira, and that of 
man. ‘Thus the penalties they mete out are no longer on the basis 
of complete requital but rather dictated by considerations of fairness 
and purpose. By his exile from Argos, Orestes will atone for his 
crime. Orestes is not able to judge himself; it must be done by a 
recognized court. In this feature, Euripides makes plain that the 
problem is not to be sought in the abstract question, “What is right 
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and wrong?” but rather in the quest for an actual moral order that 
will satisfy man’s innate sense of justice. Thus the nous is vindi- 
cated while moira has not been deposed from her throne. 

The solution advocated by Euripides is of awe inspiring pro- 
fundity and grandeur, and yet it remains unsatisfactory. Though 
he suggests that Zeus himself supported it, he actually places human 
wisdom above that of the gods. The Areopagus expands its compe- 
tence beyond the city of Athens to the whole of civilized mankind. 
It speaks in the name of reason and conscience. But it does not alter 
the actual laws of conduct. Men will always be driven by moira 
and conditioned by tyché. The order of law will only help them to 
stop the terrible consequences of nefarious vengeance. Euripides 
makes plain that in his opinion there is no way to overcome the 
duality inherent in the very idea of moral order (diké). Neverthe- 
less, man is able to render the consequences of the (irrational) moira- 
order rational if and when he subjects them to the order of law 
(nomos). ‘That this is no real solution can be seen in Euripides’ 
drama Orestes, where the unenlightened verdict passed by the As- 
sembly of Argos is contrasted with the wise sentence of the Areo- 
pagus. It will thus depend on moira whether or not the violator of 
the law will have an opportunity to appeal to a wise and impartial 
court at Areopagus. 


II. THe O_p TESTAMENT 


With the highest humanistic solution, as expressed by Euripides, 
the Old Testament agrees in a number of important points. Here, 
too, we find the supreme position assigned to justice. No wrong- 
doer must get away with impunity. Justice is conceived of in the 
sense of the strictest retribution. Corresponding to Orestes’ joyful 
satisfaction that “my father’s murderer is made to pay the full fine” 
and to the chorus’ mourning that “blood as blood’s bitter prize came 
to the dying man,” we find in the Sinai Law “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, strife for strife” (Ex. 21: 24, cf. Lev. 24: 20). Hence the 
desire to be avenged of one’s wrongdoer is legitimate and finds elo- 
quent and violent expression in certain of the Psalms (e.g. 109, 135, 
137). Another feature that the Old Testament has in common with 
Euripides is the firm belief in a moral order, a belief which runs 
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through all its books. This moral order appears at times as irra- 
tional, like the moira order, at times as rational, like the Greek order 
of law, without being fully identical with either of them. More- 
over, its two aspects are not conceived of in a dialectical relationship, 
but rather as the two sides of a super-rational reality. 

But greater than the agreements are the differences. First of all, 
over against the humanistic view of Euripides is found the theo- 
centric view of the Old Testament. God himself proclaims in his 
utterances that he is not only the lawgiver but also that he, and he 
alone, will uphold his order, and that no one will be able to hinder 
him. He has a right to tell Israel to keep his covenant (e.g. Isa. 1: 
24; 5: 9, 29; 9: 9) and the nations to respect him (e.g. Deut. 39: 
41-43; Jer. 46: 10). He is a “jealous god” who “visits the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children” (Ex. 20: 4; 34: 7). In his anger 
he will destroy the evildoer from off the face of the earth (Deut. 6: 
15). In the tragedies of Euripides, belief in the gods is not com- 
pletely abandoned, but it certainly does no longer play a decisive 
role. The problem of the moral order is the conflict between moira 
and man’s reason, in which the gods take no active part. It is quite 
different in the Old Testament. God is not only the giver of the 
law but also the guardian of the moral order who will set right every 
disturbance of it. The sole agency of God is so strongly emphasized 
that there could take root in Israel the idea that God would keep his 
covenant no matter what his chosen ones did. 

The moral order itself is something different from what we saw in 
Electra. There it is the general course of human affairs. In the 
Old Testament, the order is an historical process centered in the 
covenant with Israel and it reaches its climax in the giving of the 
Torah. This historical character of the moral order has two impor- 
tant implications. Firstly, the Torah covers the whole of life. 
Whereas in the Greek view human legislation found itself in a 
dialectical antithesis to the moira order, the Torah embodies all the 
original taboos and restrictions of that order and thus offers a uni- 
fied system of moral duties. Secondly, unlike Greek universalism, 
which is of the very essence of humanism, the order of the Covenant 
concerns primarily a single group of people; its application to other 
nations is referred to only when they come into a friendly or hostile 
contact with Israel. This fact implies that the Old Testament lays 
the main stress upon the positive aspects of the moral order: God 
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rewards his people when they keep his commandments. What a 
contrast to the Euripidean view, where the central problem is posed 
by the uncertainty as to whether or not the wicked will find a re- 
quital for his misdeeds! 

It is the logical consequence of the central position occupied by 
the Covenant that according to the Old Testament the moral order 
operates primarily in the history of collectivities, especially that of 
Israel. Sins of individuals which a tribe or nation condones, are 
visited upon the tribe or the nation as a whole. Thus the whole 
course of Israel’s history bears witness to God’s upholding his moral 
order. But since he is a personal God who has a special loving re- 
lationship with his chosen people it is not surprising that this moral 
order does not follow the rigid patterns which the principle of 
retributive justice would demand. God exercises judgment, but 
also grace, when the evil deed is repented of and its perpetrators have 
disassociated themselves from it. 

As another consequence of the centrality of the Covenant, the 
moral order asserts itself in history. When Israel suffers oppression 
from her neighbors, God is expected to appear soon; and it is not 
surprising therefore that throughout the Old Testament the “Day 
of the Lorp” is hoped for as an historical event. Its principal pur- 
pose is to restore the Covenant. That will imply a punishment of 
Israel’s neighbors who challenge her right to the promised land, and 
the judgment may even affect the majority of the Israelites. But 
the final result will be seen in history; it will be a chastened and 
purified Israel. Unlike Egyptian and Orphic speculation, the Old 
Testament does not attempt to solve the problem of the moral order 
by pointing to a sphere of rewards and punishments beyond time. 
The survival of the departed ones in Sheol was not regarded by the 
Israelites as a compensation for the imperfection of the moral order 
here on earth. 

While God is the originator and support of the moral order, man 
is not thereby doomed to a merely passive role. Certainly the Old 
Testament idea of God precludes such views as held by Euripides, 
according to which man is called upon to correct, as it were, the 
shortcomings of the moral order of the moira level. Rather it is 
man who as a divine instrument is privileged to carry out the moral 
order. Because he is the Lord of the moral order, God is able to 
foretell his rewards and punishments. Prophetic prediction is an 
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essential part in the Hebrew idea of the moral order. But for the 
same reason fatalistic necessity is taken out of the process. The 
catastrophe will not hit the city, and prosperity and good fortunes 
will be in store for them, if the people repent and return to God 
(e.g. Jer. 31). Similarly a righteous man may make intercession for 
evil doers, as Abraham for Sodom (Gen. 18: 32). This intercession 
is but a special case of the priestly office. The sacrificial services are 
instituted by God as a means to temper the wrath he might feel 
against his chosen people. 

Since the God-given law covers practically the whole of life, there 
is no sphere left in which man will not be held responsible for his 
actions. Furthermore, every transgression of the Torah is an act of 
disobedience, and thus God will avenge every violation of his law. 
This explains the Old Testament emphasis upon divine vengeance. 
Inasmuch as God delegates to his chosen people the task of imple- 
menting and guarding the moral order, the authorities among the 
Israelites are obligated to punish the wrongdoer. No such power is 
delegated to the individual, and thus all forms of private vengeance 
and revenge are forbidden. The Song of Lamech (Gen. 4: 23-24) 
in which blood vengeance is boastfully praised, is reported as evi- 
dence of the sinfulness of the primitive generations rather than ap- 
proved of. In his law God states very clearly, ““Thou shalt not take 
vengeance nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people” 
(Lev. 19: 18). David is therefore praised for not avenging himself 
of Saul (I Sam. 24: 12) and of Nabal (II Sam. 25). But the Cove- 
nant idea leads to a strange line of reasoning. Since God has as- 
signed such an exceptional position to his chosen people, and since 
he is the guardian of the moral order, it is implied that a pious Is- 
raelite who has been wronged is entitled to a vengeance, and that 
God will surely help him to it. It makes little difference in such a 
case whether God grants him opportunity, strength, and resources 
to carry out the divine vengeance himself, as, for instance, Samson 
on the Philistines, or whether, as in the imprecatory Psalms, God is 
simply implored to vindicate the rights of his chosen people and to 
bring his terrible judgments upon its oppressors. 

One can see how this desire for personal revenge could maintain 
its place in Israel’s religion. The God who promised protection 
from wilful slaughter to the first murderer of the race (Gen. 4: 15) 
thereby intended to quell the sentiments of hatred and revengeful- 
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ness. Nevertheless, the belief that God would surely avenge them 
created in the Israelites a spirit of dangerous resentment and of joy 
in the destruction of their enemies. Such a development was pos- 
sible because God had not revealed to the Israelites the goal for 
which the moral order was upheld by himself. They saw its con- 
nection with the Covenant, but they interpreted it for that very rea- 
son as being instituted for their personal and material benefit. 
Thus they failed to see the working of the moral order in individual 
destinies. The idea of the Suffering Servant as found in the second 
part of Isaiah, would have offered a real solution if the divine pur- 
pose underlying his fate had been developed into a general principle. 
But it is characteristic of Judaism that this idea remained an alien 
element which was never really assimilated to its view of the moral 
order. They wanted vengeance rather than silent suffering. 


III. THe New TEsTAMENT 


At first sight the view of the moral order as found in the New 
Testament seems to be in complete agreement with the Old Testa- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the emphasis which certain New Testa- 
ment passages lay upon the divine vengeance and wrath has misled 


some scholars to the belief that they were Jewish interpolations or 
relapses into Jewish thought. The whole course of human events 
is dominated by God. The Gospel is proclaimed against the gloomy 
background of God’s impending judgment, and, if possible, God’s 
vengeance and wrath are pictured with darker colors than in the Old 
Testament (cf. Lk. 19: 27; Cf. Rev. 18). God will certainly avenge 
his elect (Lk. 18: 7-8; Rev. 6: 10; 18: 20). It is this hope that up- 
holds the oppressed congregation and that prompts the souls of the 
martyrs, sheltered beneath the throne of the Almighty, to call upon 
God to hasten his judgment. In both Testaments the divine gov- 
ernment which manifests itself in the course of human events is in 
accordance with his holy will. God is not an arbitrary master. 
But closer scrutiny will reveal considerable differences. The new 
revelation of God which came with the Incarnation placed every- 
thing in a new perspective. A new and final act of God’s dealing 
with mankind had been initiated. Through Jesus, God was to 
establish his royal power (basileia) here upon earth. Thereby it 
became evident that the Covenant with Israel was not an end in 
itself, and that God had not made it primarily for the benefit of the 
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Jews, but rather that it was the way by which God’s sovereign lord- 
ship over the earth should be prepared. The latter is the ultimate 
goal, and the moral order itself is an indication of this divine pur- 
pose. God’s demanding will confronts mankind no longer in the 
Torah and the existence of a nation that has vowed allegiance to it, 
but rather in the person of him who both proclaims and represents 
the sovereign lordship of God. This finality of Christ explains the 
fact that those who disobey or reject him will be punished more 
severely than any transgressors of the divine will in past dispensa- 
tions (Mt. 10: 15; cf. Lk. 10: 12). But at the same time, the whole 
structure of the moral order appears in a new light. In his Son it 
is God himself who suffers, but also who offers grace and forgiveness 
to mankind. This fact implies that there is a suffering which is a 
victory of the sufferer. ‘The Saviour could not be induced by the 
powers of evil to meet them on their level and to fight them with 
their weapons. ‘Thereby he revealed their impotence and his suf- 
fering was in itself a triumph. With the coming of the “Kingdom” 
two systems of order exist side by side in this world. But they are 
not in a dialectical relationship as the moira-order and the order of 
law found in Euripides. Rather the order of the “Kingdom”’ is 
established to transform the order of this world into its own good- 
ness. 

In the new order, divine perfection is actualized here on earth— 
first of all in Jesus Christ himself, and then in all those who through 
the power of his Spirit share in his life. The coming of Christ is a 
new act of God’s dealing with mankind. While it remains true that 
God was at work in the past history of Israel, Judaism as a religious 
system is no longer related to the living God, but merely to the 
memories of his works in the past or (as in modern liberalism) to 
the abstract idea of a living God and heavenly lawgiver. It is for 
this reason that with the rejection of Christ the Jews placed them- 
selves together with the Gentiles and stayed outside of the Kingdom 
of God. The “old” order composed of Judaism and paganism is 
not absolutely evil. Since God dominates everything, this order 
tends toward the good (eis to agathon), as is particularly clearly mani- 
fested in the work of government, or, more exactly, in jurisdiction 
(Rom. 13: 1-4). But in that order, goodness is never more than 
an ideal goal; it can in no way be actualized. That order is provi- 
sional and definitely limited in its scope. Hence there is no hope 
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that in this “natural” or “secular” order a progressive realization of 
essential goodness will take place. 

This explains the apparent paradox that in the New Testament 
we find side by side admonitions to be loyal to kings and magistrates, 
and also a denunciation of the wickedness of those in actual power. 
The explanation of this paradox is that the social and political in- 
stitutions are the expression of God’s power who thereby saves a 
sinful world from complete disintegration and reminds it that it is 
made for goodness. But at the same time he punishes all those indi- 
viduals who, while living in this order, disregard its intrinsic tend- 
ency and transgress their own standards, or refuse to avail themselves 
of the resources of the new order in Christ. Seen in this light, the 
divine wrath and vengeance assume a new function. From the Old 
Testament viewpoint they were required so that God’s holiness 
might be manifested to the sinful Gentiles, just as for the same pur- 
pose the benefits he showed to Israel were necessary. From the 
Christian basis God’s judgments serve to enjoin the dynamic of his 
work. The new things God wants to bring about in this world will 
have no room except where the old ones are destroyed. With the 
coming of Christ, God’s will is to become a reality everywhere on 
earth. Those living in the new order—we might also say Christen- 
dom—will therefore operate with the desire to rescue those strug- 
gling along in the old order, but they will also realize that no com- 
promise between the two orders is possible. A Christian will live 
for the salvation of those in the world but he cannot make common 
cause with the world. 

With this creation of a new level of existence, Christ changes the 
problem of vengeance completely. This can be seen in the conclu- 
sions Paul draws from the 94th Psalm. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord” no longer implies: though I am not allowed to avenge my- 
self personally, God will give me the satisfaction of thoroughly pun- 
ishing my enemies. Rather the Apostle concludes, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him” (Rom. 12: 19). Those who live on the Christ- 
level are no longer concerned with vengeance. Judgment is a di- 
vine necessity, but the followers of Christ are chosen for constructive 
work. ‘They are not to condone what is wrong but rather by their 
forgiveness to bring the wrongdoer to the realization of his wrong. 
The New Testament prayer that God should vindicate his elect is 
not motivated by a desire to see the oppressor harmed. Rather it 
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gives expression to the eschatological impatience of faith. Not un- 
til all opposition against God’s will is broken can the consummation 
of the divine power take place. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Our analysis of the three main types of moral order will enable 
us better to understand the different attempts that are made in our 
day to establish a world order. The moira-order, represented by 
Electra and Clytaemnestra, i.e. the female in contrast to the male, 
is the order based on the given facts of nature and animal life, “that 
which comes from the ground.” In our days it forms the founda- 
tion of totalitarian governments all of which hold a certain myth of 
earthborn superiority. It is also behind the various underground 
movements and revolutionary conspiracies, whose principal justi- 
fication is their indomitable desire to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. They all fight for a certain kind of justice, viz., justice based 
upon a “natural” or imaginary superiority or at least equality. It 
is not difficult to see why in such an order there must be never- 
ending conflict. Each individual is right at all times because he is 
the supreme judge in his own right, and thus he must fight con- 
stantly to vindicate his rights. This view engenders indifference 
toward the fate of others. If they are in need it is considered their 
own fault because they did not use their opportunities or because 
moira brought about their distress. Much of our “isolationism” is 
of that kind. The modern idea of unlimited sovereignty, and its 
counterpart, the idea of unconditional surrender, belong also to this 
moira-order. What is wrong with this order is not the underlying 
conviction that there are such things as “natural,” “historical,” 
“congenital,’’ or “inborn” rights, but rather the belief that these 
rights are ends in themselvés, which convey to their owner an abso- 
lute right to vindicate them. 

The “Rule of Law” is an attempt to remedy some of the fallacies 
implied in such a belief. Legislation and jurisdiction are means 
by common consent so to limit the enjoyment and assertion of those 
natural rights and opportunities that the common good is not com- 
pletely disregarded. Rationalistic philosophy went far beyond such 
a view, and in a Utopian way pretended that legislation and juris- 
diction were the instruments by which perfect justice would be 
established. The fact was thereby overlooked that more influential 
and important than the man-made differences among human beings 
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are those which nature, history, and chance have brought about. 
Where people ignore the intrinsic limitations of every legal order, a 
paradoxical result is obtained. The tendency to cover every aspect 
and every eventuality of life by laws increasingly encumbers the 
judicial apparatus; and the endeavor to have “perfect laws,” which 
regulate every detail, creates actual injustice because it disregards 
the natural rights resulting from “natural” differences. For this 
reason, the Old Germanic and Anglo-Saxon systems of jurisdiction 
are superior to Roman law, where a rational system of laws deprives 
the judge of the power to adjust his sentence adequately to actual 
circumstances. 

Attempts to extend the order of law to international life go back 
to antiquity. The principal difficulty for its application lies in the 
fact that it is impossible to establish an international court whose 
findings could be enforced. In the Middle Ages and the first cen- 
turies of the modern era, the Western nations used their common 
Christian conviction and their belief in a divine judgment as a sub- 
stitute for such an international court. With the splitting up of 
Christianity into rival nations and confessions the international or- 
der was seriously menaced. As a substitute rationalistic philosophy 
offered an international organization whose aim was to transform 
international life into an order of law. But the actual facts are 
stronger than hope and promises. Thus the abstract formalism of 
the Charter of the League of Nations which ignored the political 
realities doomed that organization to ineffectiveness. ‘The Charter 
of the United Nations, on the other hand, which in a realistic man- 
ner builds that organization upon the natural difference of small 
and big nations, introduces the fight for power directly into its de- 
liberations. For the same reason there is no way by which the UN 
can prevent a mighty nation from pursuing its power politics irre- 
spective of the wishes and votes of the others, except when stopping 
such a nation would serve the political interests of the others. 
These criticisms do not mean that such an international organiza- 
tion is entirely worthless. Even were nothing tangible accom- 
plished at its meetings, such an organization would act as a reminder 
that without legal limitations national sovereignty is a most imper- 
fect instrument of national happiness and prosperity. Any positive 
contribution to the amelioration of international life, which such 
an organization is able to make, will depend, however, entirely on 
the wisdom and goodness of the representatives of the big nations, 
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and the moral influence they have upon their colleagues. Such re- 
sults will therefore constantly be endangered by men of a smaller 
caliber in the General Assembly of the UN and in their respective 
home governments. There is no way of securing a permanent order 
of law by way of international organization. 

A third attempt to accomplish a moral order is based upon the 
Old Testament. It presupposes the belief that a nation is chosen 
by God as his own people, or destined to act as his instrument in 
history. ‘The former type is prevalent again today among the Jews, 
and it manifests itself in their desire to see themselves avenged of 
all their enemies and oppressors. The Morgenthau Plan, which 
doomed the Germans to slow starvation in a de-industrialized coun- 
try, and also the attitude which Palestinian Zionists take toward 
Britain and the Arabs, reflect such mentality, as Professor Manges 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem recently pointed out. A 
similar attitude can be found underlying the charter of the Nurem- 
berg court, by which we proclaimed ourselves and our allies as the 
executors of the divine judgment on the Nazi leaders. The basic 
error of such an attitude lies in the presumption of sinful human 
beings to assign themselves the functions of divine judges. The in- 
evitable consequence of such attitudes will be that, under the pre- 
text of divine justice, people pursue the particular interests of their 
group. Thus instead of promoting the moral order they under- 
mine it. 

Each of these three modern attempts to improve the moral order 
has in turn been presented as progress in Christian thinking. Ac- 
tually they were retrogressions from the Corpus Christianum and 
Christian civilization that had been built up in the Middle Ages. 
Each in turn is a new indication that we are relapsing into a new 
paganism, and their propagation as Christian is a serious indictment 
of Christian leadership. None of these orders is utterly worthless, 
because nothing in God’s world has completely lost its original good- 
ness. But they remain orders of sin, sufficient to prevent a sinful 
world from disintegrating. They have nothing to do with the com- 
ing of God’s sovereign power, the basileia. If Christianity is to 
make its contribution to the destinies of mankind, it will not be 
through social and political programs but only through that process 
in history, of which Jesus Christ himself is the initiator, and his spirit 
the living force, and which is called ‘‘the Body of Christ.” 





THE PRACTICAL BEARING OF THE 
REFORMED FAITH ON THE LIFE 
OF THE WORLD TODAY 


By J. M. SHAW 
I 


\ X J HEN we speak of the Reformed Faith, and think of this 
especially in terms of Calvin and Calvinism, we tend to 
think primarily of Reformed doctrine or belief, and in 

Reformed doctrine or belief first of all of the doctrine of Divine 
Predestination or Election. So it is, for example, when, following 
the traditional doctrinal formulation of the Council of Reformed 
Churches at the Synod of Dort in Holland at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, we speak of “‘the five points of Calvinism” as 
“Predestination,” ‘Particular or Limited Atonement,” “Total De- 
pravity,” “Irresistible Grace,” and “The Perseverance of the Saints.” 
In this list the doctrine of Predestination, understood in the sense 
of absolute and unconditional predestination—i.e. a predestination 
or election not conditioned by man’s foreseen faith and good works 
but entirely and absolutely by the Divine will and choice—comes 
first and is really determinative of all the others, in the sense that the 
others follow logically from this primary and basic principle. 

But even in the matter of doctrine or theological belief Calvin’s 
centrally controlling and regulative principle was not Predestination 
or Election but the Sovereignty of God, with the consequent demand 
for the acknowledgment and demonstration of his glory in every de- 
partment of life. Already in the first edition of his great epoch- 
making work on Reformed doctrine, the first systematic formulation 
of the Reformed Faith, ordinarily called The Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion but literally the “Institution” or “Instruction” of the 
Christian religion (Christianae Religionis Institutio), the domi- 
nantly practical purpose of the book is emphasized. While study- 
ing law in Paris and Orleans John Calvin passed through a religious 
experience which led him to leave the Roman Church and join the 
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small Reformed Evangelical community then in its first beginnings. 
For safety he had to flee from Paris first to Strassburg and then to 
Basel, where he published when only twenty-six years of age the 
first edition of the Institutes, in which he claimed to set forth, in the 
words of the famous Preface to the book, “in a simple and elementary 
form adapted for instruction” a “summary” of the Reformed faith 
which he had embraced, ‘“‘a kind of rudiments by which those who 
feel some interest in religion might be trained to true godliness”’ (p. 
3). Though published outside his own land the book was meant, 
as he tells us further on in the Preface, primarily and chiefly for 
the instruction and guidance of his own fellow countrymen, the 
French people. In it he challenged the Papal medieval interpreta- 
tion of the Christian faith, and sought to show that the Reformed 
statement was a truer, historically truer, interpretation of the Apos- 
tolic faith than the medieval, and was thus more truly Catholic and 
Apostolic, in the sense of conserving the Catholic inheritance com- 
ing down from primitive Apostolic Christianity. 

This first edition of Calvin’s statement of Reformed doctrine, pub- 
lished in 1536, consisted of six chapters, the culminating or climactic 
chapter to which the others led up being the last, which was entitled 
“On Christian Liberty, Ecclesiastical Power and Political Adminis- 
tration.” In this first edition there are only three or four casual 
references to Predestination and Election. At the end of the first 
chapter, the chapter entitled “On the Law” which is an exposition 
of the Decalogue, where Calvin is concerned to show in his own 
words that “If anyone assigns the smallest portion of our salvation 
to works he perverts and corrupts the whole Scripture which assigns 
the whole praise of our salvation to the Divine mercy” (Corpus 
Reformatorum, XXIX, col. 51 f.), we have this statement: “In 
Christ we are elected from. eternity, before the foundation of the 
world, by no merit of our own, but according to the will of the 
good pleasure of God.” And in chapter two entitled “On the 
Faith,”” where we have an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, in the 
section on the clause in the Creed, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” Calvin speaks of the Church as “the total number of the 
elect, whether angels or men” “elected before the foundation of the 
world in order that they may be gathered into the Kingdom.” 
“Since the Church,” he continues, “‘is the people of the elect of God, 
it cannot be that those who truly are its members should perish or 
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be destroyed by an evil end” (col. 72 f.). These are the chief ref- 
erences in the first edition of the Institutes to this doctrine of pre- 
destination or election; which means that in the first edition of his 
great work Calvin used the doctrine of predestination or election in 
a practical reference and interest, viz. to establish or support on the 
one hand the denial of any merit on man’s part in his own salva- 
tion, and on the other the certainty of his salvation as rooted and 
grounded in the Divine choice or election. 

In the second edition of the Institutes, published three years later 
in 1539, the simple “summary” statement of the first edition is much 
enlarged or elaborated, though not in substance changed, and as it 
attained its final form in the fifth edition twenty years later in 1559 
it has become a lengthy doctrinal or theological treatise of eighty 
chapters in all, a theological treatise which though thus lengthy and 
drawn out yet because of the simplicity of its structure and the logi- 
cal clarity of its exposition has had a determining influence on all 
later Protestant theology. It is divided into four books in which 
the order followed is that of the Apostles’ Creed, the first book hav- 
ing for its title “Of the Knowledge of God the Creator,” the second 
“Of the Knowledge of God the Redeemer,” the third “Of the Mode 
of Obtaining the Grace of Christ” (which is really on the work of the 
Holy Spirit), and the fourth “Of the External Means or Helps by 
which God allures us into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it,” 
which is really on the Reformed doctrine of the Church and the 
Sacraments. Now it is significant and important to notice that in 
this most developed and final edition of the Institutes the doctrine 
of Predestination or Election is brought in by Calvin not at the 
beginning of his exposition of Reformed doctrine in Book I, as it is, 
for example, in the later statement of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith where, immediately after the opening chapter on Holy Scrip- 
ture as the basis of the Reformed statement, it is introduced in con- 
nection with the doctrine of God and the Trinity, but at the end of 
Book III in connection with the Holy Spirit, after the exposition of 
the redemption of God’s grace in Christ and of the mode of man’s 
receiving the benefits of this redemption. That is to say, it is 
brought in not as a general theological or philosophical principle— 
the principle of the absolute creative causality of God—from which 
other doctrines of our Christian faith and belief are to be deduced 
and by which they are to be determined or limited (as tended to be 
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the way already as we have seen in the authoritative exposition of 
Calvinism given by the Synod of Dort in its setting out of the main 
points of Calvinism), but rather as a corollary or practical deduction 
from what he has been emphasizing earlier in this third Book, viz. 
the utter dependence of man for his salvation on the Divine grace 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. This is the practical and properly 
religious interest in which Calvin set forth his doctrine of predestina- 
tion, the interest, viz. of acknowledging and giving expression to the 
doctrine of the absolute Lordship and Sovereignty of God not only 
in creation but in redemption, not only in nature but in grace, with 
the consequent demand for the consecration of life in all its relation- 
ships to God and his glory. 

This was the practical religious interest which was given organiza- 
tional or institutional expression in what was called The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Ordinances of Geneva, in which Calvin and his associates laid 
down a scheme for the organization of the Church life of the city of 
Geneva in which they ministered—a city which was at the time a 
notoriously immoral and licentious city—laid down a scheme which 
they hoped might prove an effective means of giving practical expres- 
sion to the sovereignty of God’s will in the city’s affairs and thus, in 
words which were often on Calvin’s lips, advancing the Kingdom of 
God in the life of the city. The scheme as laid down in the Ordi- 
nances was not indeed altogether such as Calvin himself desired, for 
it did not fully satisfy the Scriptural principles which he had set 
forth earlier in the Institutes. And he accepted it only as a provi- 
sional working scheme, hoping for improvement later. In particu- 
lar his principle of the liberty of the Church as the Body of Christ, 
possessed and controlled by the Spirit for the realization of the 
sovereign will of God, was not given full or consistent expression in 
the Ordinances, leading to a serious confusion in the life of the city 
between civil and properly spiritual government, or as we would say 
today between the functions of Church and of State. It remained 
for his followers outside Geneva first in his own land of France and 
the Netherlands, and then later in Scotland under John Knox and 
James Melville, and then later still in America under John Wither- 
spoon and others to give fuller and more faithful expression to the 
essential determining formative principle of Calvin’s own thought 
and life. 

This basic determining principle of Calvin and Calvinism is not 
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properly, or at least not adequately, stated as that of religious lib- 
erty, in the sense of the separation of the religious life of the indi- 
vidual and of the Church from control or determination by the State. 
Luther, some twenty years earlier, had already enunciated the doc- 
trine of religious liberty in this sense of the liberty of the individual 
in his relation to God, and the consequent need of separation of 
Church and State or of spiritual and civil government. This is seen 
already in his early tracts entitled The Liberty of a Christian Man, 
To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, and On the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church. But unfortunately under the stress 
of political circumstances, in particular through the struggle be- 
tween Peasants and Princes or Nobles in Germany which led Luther, 
with his own natural conservatism in the interests of law and order 
and under a certain interpretation of Scriptural teaching, in particu- 
lar of Jesus’ teaching on non-resistance in the Sermon on the Mount, 
to take the side of the rulers or princes in the struggle against the 
insurgent peasants, he came to manifest a deep distrust of the com- 
mon man and to give an undue place in Church government to the 
princes or civil rulers, to this extent discouraging any real demo- 
cratic government in the Church. The result was that Lutheran- 
ism as a movement developed historically in a way contrary to 
Luther’s own reformation spirit and principles, the government 
of the Church in each district becoming after his death determined 
by the will of the princes or nobles of the State or district in ques- 
tion, according to the principle laid down in the Peace of Augsburg, 
the principle of “cujus regio, ejus religio”—a principle and a policy 
which, though it was enunciated and laid down first of all in the 
interest of the Church’s orderly government, was really fatal to the 
Church’s freedom of thought and worship. In the case of Calvin 
and Calvinism, however, with their controlling principle of the uni- 
versal Sovereignty of God, the whole historic trend of thought and 
activity was in a quite different direction—in the direction, let it be 
noted, not merely of the assertion of the freedom of the Church from 
the State and of the liberty of the Church to preach the Gospel and 
to conduct its own affairs free from any interference civil or political 
(even as if the two spheres of the Church and the State were alto- 
gether distinct and separate, the one spiritual the other secular), but 
of the subservience of the State to the Church or rather to the sover- 
eign will of God which both Church and State are called to express 
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and promote in life, Church and State being called to labor together 
each in its own way to fulfill the will of God in life. 


II 


Now in coming on the basis of this historical statement more defi- 
nitely and particularly to indicate and draw out in some detail the 
practical bearing of the Reformed Faith on the life of the world to- 
day, we begin at the point where our study of the historical develop- 
ment of Calvin’s thought and work, first in his own life-time and 
then in that of his followers both on the continent of Europe and in 
the Old Country and here in North America, naturally and logically 
indicates that we should begin, viz. in emphasizing first the properly 
political bearing of our Reformed Faith with its fundamental and 
determining principle of the universal Sovereignty of God, a sover- 
eignty “in spirtualibus et in temporalibus,” in things spiritual and 
in things temporal, in Church and in State. 

(1) To this reassertion of the Sovereignty of God over states and 
nations as well as over individuals we are being insistently called 
today by the present world situation. It has often been pointed out 
that part of the weakness of the old League of Nations—its funda- 
mental weakness indeed as some of us believed—was its failure to 
recognize or at least to emphasize a super-national or world Sover- 
eignty over against a merely national sovereignty. It is on record 
that at the close of the first Great War Bishop Brent, then Chief 
Chaplain of the United States forces, wrote President Wilson then 
in Paris seeking with other leaders of the nations to draw up the 
League of Nations’ Covenant, urging him to do his utmost to have 
the name of God, and not only the name of God but the recogni- 
tion of God as a super-national righteous Sovereignty, included in 
the Covenant of the League. President Wilson sympathized with 
Bishop Brent’s suggestion, recognizing the reasonableness and in- 
deed the practical urgency of it, but replied that unfortunately he 
found it impossible to attain agreement among the nations’ lead- 
ers on this point. So not only the name of God but the recognition 
of God as thus sovereign over nations and over men was left out of 
the Covenant and with the tragic consequences that we now know. 
The principle of free independent national self-determination was 
given too absolute an emphasis. National sovereignty, in the sense 
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of the right of all nations and peoples to choose their own form of 
government—this is proper in its own place. But to make the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty and self-determination primary and 
all-determining, to suggest, as was usually suggested by the use of 
the phrase, that each state or nation was at liberty to regulate its 
own affairs without reference or regard to any principle but that of 
national self-interest, this means in effect moral anarchy and leads in 
the long run to political anarchy as well. As Wendell Willkie said 
shortly before his untimely death: “The idea of the absolute sover- 
eignty of any nation in international relationships is as impractical 
in operation as the idea of the absolute separateness of any nation. 
The sovereignty of the nations is subject to the sovereignty of God.” 
It was essentially the same desideratum that Sir Edward Grey, after- 
wards Viscount Grey, one of the early most enthusiastic supporters 
of the League of Nations idea in the Old Country, had in mind 
when he said quite frankly at the time of the founding of the League 
that for its practical success a fundamental condition in his mind was 
what he called “a moral change in the life of the nations,” a change 
which could be brought about, he recognized, only through the rec- 
ognition of the sovereignty of a righteous moral order over all the 
nations. There could be no real world peace, he indicated, without 
the recognition of a world-law and world-order, and there could be 
no recognition of such a law and order without the recognition of a 
world-authority, a sovereign super-national authority over and above 
that of the various states or nations. 

So we are summoned, as a matter of practical political reason as 
well as of desperate necessity and urgency from the point of view 
of international peace, to a new recognition of and a new emphasis 
on the Reformed principle of the sovereignty of God over the na- 
tions and not merely over the Church and its individual members. 
“The problem before us is basically theological.” So said that great 
American military statesman General MacArthur in his address at 
the signing of peace with Japan. All political problems indeed are 
thus basically and at bottom theological. Their solution rests ulti- 
mately on our conception of the relation of men and nations to God. 
We talk much and read much today about “‘democracy”—democracy 
with its emphasis on fundamental human rights, what the United 
Nations Charter speaks of as “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms” for all races, nations and classes. But these conceptions are 
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not merely political conceptions, not even purely ethical or moral 
conceptions; they have a properly religious rootage and ancestry. 
As a matter of history it was the Reformed Faith with its emphasis 
on the individual as made in the image of God and redeemed by 
Christ which was the potent motivating force behind the rise and 
development of democracy as we know it in our western civilization. 
Democracy indeed, it has been said, is the essential and practical 
logic of the Reformed faith. And few things are more needful at 
the present time than to recall and to re-emphasize that this democ- 
racy in which we find the political hope of the future is a democracy 
which is religiously rooted and can be properly maintained and pro- 
moted only in a properly religious context and atmosphere. It is 
the task of the Christian Church above all societies to call men and 
nations to the recognition of their common brotherhood through 
the prior recognition of a common divine fatherhood, a fatherly 
righteous sovereignty working over all and through all in creation, 
providence, and redemption for the accomplishment of righteous 
and loving purposes among the nations. So to the recognition and 
reassertion of the super-national and trans-national sovereignty of 
God we are being summoned today with a tremendous urgency even 
in a political reference for the sake of the fuller coming of peace and 
brotherhood among the nations and the building up of a true Chris- 
tian civilization. 

(2) As another aspect of the practical bearing of the Reformed 
Faith on the life of the world today, I would indicate the more 
specifically social or communal bearing. 

About our traditional representation of the Protestant Christian 
faith there has tended to be an unduly individualistic emphasis, as 
if religion were an affair simply of the individual’s inner life, having 
to do with the individual human soul in its relation to God, and not 
directly or essentially with the relations of men to their fellows in 
the life of society or the community. This is an emphasis, as we 
have seen, which belongs more to Lutheranism—to historic Lu- 
theranism if not to Luther’s own initial and fundamental thinking— 
than to Calvinism and properly Reformed thinking. The central 
emphasis in Lutheranism was on the liberty of the individual in his 
relation to God, the liberty of the individual’s access to God through 
faith in Christ independent of the mediation of Pope or priest, with 
consequent emphasis on the principle of justification by faith alone 
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and of the priesthood of all believers. And the primary business of 
the Church on the Lutheran way of thinking was to preach this 
Gospel of individual liberty, and to assert the right of the Church in 
preaching this Gospel to conduct its own internal affairs free from 
any interference by State or civil power. Religion on this way of 
thinking becomes or tends to become a purely personal and private 
matter, an affair of the individual’s inner life and of his individual 
relation to God. A divorce or dualism is thus encouraged between 
religion and secular life; a double standard of conduct indeed is sug- 
gested between man as a religious being in his relations with God 
and man as a moral and social being in his relations with his fellow 
men. 

For Calvinistic or Reformed thinking, however, with its central 
conviction of the sovereignty of God over all of life, there could be 
no such dualism or separation between the religious and the secular, 
between the spiritual and the social or communal. The business 
and mission of the Church according to the Reformed faith was not 
merely to preach the Gospel and insure the liberty of the Church as 
an organization to conduct its own affairs as an evangelistic or 
preaching agency, but to make Christian principles prevail in all 
departments of human life. Calvin’s own primary interest as we 
have seen was not theological or doctrinal or even ecclesiastical but 
religious and practical, to make Geneva a Reformed Christian com- 
munity and a center of influence for the spread of true religion. 
And in our traditional emphasis on his work we have forgotten too 
much that Calvin was first of all and deepest of all a great Christian 
social reformer and legislator. His ideal for Geneva was a broad 
and comprehensive one; it included not only what we ordinarily call 
true religion and morality but also sound education and economic 
or industrial welfare and prosperity, organizing the whole city life 
in the service of God and for the promotion of his glory. His ideal 
in short was a Christian totalitarianism, not the totalitarianism of the 
State or civil power with domination over every sphere of life involv- 
ing the destruction of the freedom of the human spirit, but the con- 
secration of all of life, individual or personal and social or com- 
munal, through bringing all under the sway or lordship of God’s 
will revealed in Jesus Christ. It was the consecration symbolized in 
Calvin’s own personal crest, a hand holding a burning heart, with 
the words inscribed on it, “My heart I give Thee, Lord.” This is 
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the distinctive emphasis and glory of Calvinism in this connection 
by contrast with Lutheranism—that for it Christianity was primarily 
a way of life and not a mere matter of doctrine or belief. For Calvin 
Reformed doctrine was not an end in itself, it was but a means to the 
Reformed life. Justification was for the sake of and in order to 
sanctification or holiness of living. “We are not saved by good 
works,” said Calvin, “but we are saved unto good works.” 

This is the real New Testament emphasis. According to the New 
Testament a man is saved when he is delivered from self-centeredness 
and the life-for-self, which is a disruptive principle in all relation- 
ships, into a life of helpful fellowship and community with his 
brethren. It is an emphasis that must be recovered today in this 
post-war world if the relevancy, the essential and central relevancy, 
of the Christian religion and the Christian Gospel to the needs of 
the present world-situation is to be realized and acknowledged. 
The individualistic religion which finds man’s central interest and 
chief good in his own salvation and in his relation Godwards, in 
“justification by faith alone,” and says “Believe, only believe in 
Christ’s atoning work, and thou shalt be saved,” is not a sufficiently 
convincing and compelling appeal to the world in its present agony 
and distress to find its hope and salvation in Jesus Christ. Between 
a salvation thus individualistically or ego-centrically conceived and 
the redemption and renewal of the world there seems no necessary 
connection. We must get back beyond such a conception to the 
full riches of the New Testament Gospel. The faith which accord- 
ing to Christ himself and Apostolic teaching generally is true saving 
faith, is faith which has its fruits in newness of life, in life lived not 
for self but for God and Christ and our fellowmen. As the end and 
purpose of the sacrifice of those who gave themselves even unto death 
in the recent world-struggle is not that we who survive should shelter 
ourselves selfishly and otiosely behind the liberty procured and se- 
cured through their sacrifice, but rather that under the constraint of 
their sacrifice we should live henceforth less unto ourselves and more 
for the realization of the ends for which the struggle was undergone. 
So is it according to the New Testament representation with the end 
and purpose of Christ’s own sacrificial life and death. As Paul put 
it, “He died for all that they who live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who died for them, and rose again” (II 
Cor. 5: 15). 
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This is the practical argument and apologia that alone can con- 
vince the world of the central and basic relevancy of the Christian 
Gospel to the world’s needs, the argument supplied by a community 
or fellowship of love. “We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren” (I John 3: 14). This was 
the argument, we recall, that impressed a hostile Roman world in 
the early days of the Church’s existence. And the challenge, the 
deepest challenge, of the world to the Church today is the challenge 
to the creation of a fuller community or fellowship, a community or 
fellowship which shall be world-wide, embracing all classes and peo- 
ples and uniting them in 


“One great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole round earth.” 


Here, let it be said in passing, is where the challenge of the present 
world-situation to the Christian Church herself to realize and ex- 
press more fully her ecumenical fellowship and character meets us 
with a compelling insistency. As the late Archbishop Temple said 
in his sermon in St. Giles Church, Edinburgh, at the opening of 
the second World Conference on Faith and Order in 1937, “A 
Church itself divided in its manifestation to the world cannot render 
its due service to God or to man.” And this coming together of 
the Christian Churches in a fuller, wider, more effective ecumenical 
fellowship depends largely on the recovery of the New Testament 
Apostolic and Reformed emphasis on which we have been insisting, 
which puts properly practical religious values and tests before doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical ones. 

(3) In drawing out the practical bearing of the Reformed Faith 
on the life of the world today we would emphasize further the prop- 
erly religious aspect of this bearing. 

The traditional emphasis in our Protestant thinking, whether in 
the Lutheran teaching with its emphasis primarily on “justification 
by faith alone,” which Luther called “the article of a standing or 
falling Church,” or even in traditional Reformed teaching with its 
emphasis on man’s predestination or election, is too subjective or 
anthropological an emphasis, in the sense of being an emphasis 
either on man’s action or on man’s experience in salvation. The 
characteristic of the Reformed Faith as set forth by Calvin and his 
faithful followers was its emphasis on God’s action rather than on 
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man’s, the emphasis on God’s initiative in salvation and man’s utter 
dependence on the gracious will and action of God. This convic- 
tion of the priority of the grace of God in man’s salvation was the 
real religious basis of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination or election. 
In the words of my own old Professor of Systematic Theology in 
New College, Edinburgh, Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, “The doctrine of 
predestination or election, rightly understood, is the confession na- 
tive to every Christian heart that it is God who saves, and that when 
He saves it is not by chance or as the reward of man’s goodness but 
in virtue of His eternal and unchanging grace” (An Outline of Chris- 
tianity, Vol. III, p. 48). Our fathers spoke of this as the “preveni- 
ent” or “preventing” grace of God, the grace of God that has been 
beforehand with us, seeking us before we sought it, and doing for 
us in Christ something which we could not do for ourselves, making 
us infinitely God’s debtors, utterly and entirely dependent for our 
salvation on the free grace or unmerited love of God. 

Not that man was to be thought of apart from grace and God’s 
gracious redemptive action as “totally depraved” or as “corrupt in 
his whole nature,” in the way represented, for example, in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith’s statement that man is “utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposite to all good and wholly inclined 
to all evil” (Chap. VI, sec. 4), or in the way represented by Karl 
Barth in his more recent neo-Calvinistic statement that man through 
sin has become “altogether other’’ (totaliter aliter) from God, the 
very “image of God” in which man was made by nature having be- 
come through sin totally lost or obliterated, so that what he calls, 
taking up a phrase of the Danish theologian, Kierkegaard, an “in- 
finite qualitative difference” has developed between God and man. 
As so stated the doctrine would make man really incapable of salva- 
tion, and in so far as such a doctrine of “total depravity” or “utter 
corruption” appears in Calvin’s teaching it was due rather to the 
influence of Augustine and Augustine’s interpretation of Pauline 
thought rather than to New Testament teaching itself. But though 
as so formulated it is open to objection, yet, whether stated in its 
earlier Reformation and post-Reformation form or in its more re- 
cent Barthian form, the motive back of it was altogether worthy, 
viz. to emphasize the greatness of the cleft or gulf between God and 
man introduced by sin, and man’s consequent utter dependence on 
God for his salvation. Over against and by way of correction of the 
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pre-Reformation humanistic doctrine of the Renaissance on the one 
hand, and the tendency of later more liberal theology on the other, 
to stress the immanence of the Divine in the human and man’s con- 
sequent ability through evolution and scientific progress to accom- 
plish his own and the world’s salvation—what Barth calls the “ac- 
tivistic heresy” —over against this emphasis both the Reformers and 
Barth passionately reaffirmed the Pauline and New Testament doc- 
trine of salvation by grace alone. “Behold what God hath done,” 
they cry. “By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should 
boast” (Eph. 2: 8-9). This, as we have already indicated, was the 
real religious interest behind Calvin’s doctrine of predestination or 
election. And it is a doctrine countersigned by all true vital Chris- 
tian religious experience. 

Unfortunately this doctrine of predestination was worked out by 
Calvin in too coldly and boldly logical a fashion into his doctrine of 
what he called a “double” or “two-fold predestination” (predesti- 
natio duplex), a predestination to salvation and a predestination to 
damnation or destruction. “All men are not created on equal 
terms,” he says; “some are fore-ordained to eternal life, others to 
eternal damnation; and according as each has been created for one 
or other of these ends, we say that he has been predestinated to life 
or to death” (iii, XXI, 5). This he admits is a “horrible decree” 
(decretum horribile, “horrible” in the sense of “dreadful” or “awe- 
inspiring”). But no objection makes him swerve from his merci- 
less conclusion, a conclusion to which he is led through allowing his 
legal, logical mind to have more influence on his formulation than 
his properly New Testament Christian thinking. The root-weak- 
ness in this connection, however, is that not only did Calvin work 
out his ideas too logically but that his very idea of God’s sovereignty 
was in itself conceived in too legal “‘rectoral’” or “governmental” 
terms as the sovereignty of pure determining Will—“inscrutable 
Will”—and not sufficiently as the sovereignty of Father-love. Be- 
cause in the New Testament the sovereignty of God is the sover- 
eignty of Father-love in dealing with his children, there is an in- 
evitable self-limitation involved, a two-fold self-limitation indeed. 
First, as regards man’s own life, the limitation is involved in the 
trust of free-will and consequent moral responsibility, what Dante 
called “the dread gift of free-will.”” And second, as regards the 
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working out of God’s purposes for other lives, the realization of these 
purposes is made dependent or contingent on God’s children’s free- 
willing co-operation with the divine will and purposes. So while 
we are dependent utterly on grace and on God’s gracious provision 
and working, and are called first of all to receive the redemption 
provided by God in Christ, we are yet called to a mighty Christian 
adventure, even to be fellow-workers with God for the realization of 
his redeeming purposes. This indeed is the supreme manifestation 
of God’s grace, the culminating aspect of God’s gracious Fatherly 
sovereignty, that we are called to no passive quietistic dependence 
on him, but to be his active energetic co-operators for the accom- 
plishment of his world-wide purposes. 

So in conclusion, and by way of summing up our consideration of 
the practical bearing of the Reformed Faith on the life of the world 
today and, by implication, of the contribution of our Reformed 
Faith to the present Ecumenical Movement we would say: This prac- 
tical bearing and contribution lies in recapturing the dynamic of 
our Reformed Faith with its controlling guiding principle of the 
sovereignty and lordship of God over the whole of life, political, 
social, communal, and personal, and applying this first to the recov- 
ering and re-emphasizing of a New Testament, realistic, what philo- 
sophic theologians today sometimes call “existential” but which may 
be spoken of more plainly as practical evangelical theology, a the- 
ology which bears fruit in a life of love and fellowship; and second 
to the proclaiming, with something of a glad and infectious enthu- 
siasm, of a full-orbed or full-rounded evangelism, an evangelism 
relevant and alone adequate to the needs of a sinful and distraught 
world—all ad majorem gloriam Dei, for the sake of the fuller com- 
ing of the Kingdom and acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty and 
lordship in all the relationships of life. 
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THE CALVINISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
STATE: ITS TRADITION AND ITS 
SECULARIZATION 


By WERNER RICHTER 


I 


[st question of whether the Calvinistic conception of the State 
still has some influence on contemporary Christian and politi- 
cal ethics might be considered obsolete. But the outcome of 
the last two World Wars has drawn the attention of theologians and 
political scientists to a strange phenomenon. The structure of those 
Protestant nations which were aligned against other Protestant na- 
tions was different, not only with respect to their political systems, 
but also with respect to their Calvinistic or Lutheran heritage. 
After the first World War renowned theologians tried to demon- 
strate that not only Germany but Lutheranism was defeated. ‘The 
German Reformation, politically regarded, was initially a movement 
of independence. Its aim of liberation was merely directed at the 
Roman Catholic Church, particularly the encroachment of the hier- 
archy on political and social rights and prerogatives. ‘The essential 
issue, however, was a religious controversy and conflict. ‘Therefore 
the Lutheran cause was not interested in political and social change. 
When Luther gained the support of German territorial princes, it 
was not his concern to change the form of the government or the 
social situation of the people. The princes, on their part, were 
only slightly interested in theological arguments. The political 
goal, for which they needed and used the spiritual impetus of the 
Reformation, was, to use modern terms, more or less imperialistic. 
It was concerned with the expansion of influence within Germany. 
In the Lutheran struggle, the foreign relations of those German ter- 
ritories which were ruled by Protestant princes were at stake, but 
not the internal political structure. And while Luther’s Reforma- 
tion was chiefly directed against the Roman hierarchy, it created at 
the same time new obligations toward the State—obligations which 
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were often stronger than those imposed by medieval Catholicism. 
Furthermore, those who blame Lutheranism for the political and 
social indifference of many Germans and even of German Churches 
forget how far the process of secularization had advanced in Ger- 
many and other countries. They also forget that in many parts of 
Germany the Christian Protestant Church was not a Lutheran 
Church any longer, but owed its new structure to a compromise re- 
flecting Schleiermacher’s theology, as well as the liberal theology of 
the nineteenth century. And last but not least, blaming Luther or 
Lutheranism for what has happened in Germany does not explain 
why the same story can be told about Italy and France, countries 
with a Catholic tradition, and about Hungary with a population 
two thirds Catholic and one third Calvinist. 

The problem of the influence of the Lutheran conception of the 
State on political ethics is so complex that it needs further investi- 
gation. We deal with it because Calvinism has been frequently con- 
trasted with Lutheranism, as if the right conception of the State 
could automatically be derived from the Calvinistic tradition. But 
the righteous and wicked cannot be so easily divided. From the 
outset, Calvinism demanded the subordination of the State under 
the sovereignty of God. ‘The ideal of the fanatics and radicals was 
a self-governing congregation independent of State or Church con- 
trol. Some of the radicals in their suspicion against the State were 
induced to use force against force in the name of the Lord. 

The history of Calvinism exhibits a geographical spread and vari- 
ety of interpretation and application which make the analysis of 
Calvinism much more complex than that of Lutheranism. Some- 
one has said that the answer to the question of how many Calvinists 
are in the world today depends upon the elasticity with which we 
employ the term. Everyone knows that decisive differences exist 
between Calvin himself, primitive Calvinism, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century Calvinism and neo-Calvinism. But no one would 
deny the “molding influence” of historic Calvinism. 

The contemporary cultural situation has become so highly secu- 
larized that it is very difficult to trace any direct influence of Prot- 
estant thought upon political ethics. We have to deal with a sort 
of metamorphosis or transubstantiation of thought and attitudes, 
which, though originally Calvinistic, have become a new aggregate 
of political and moral characteristics. This transformation fre- 
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quently works as an undercurrent in the development of social and 
political life. It is an essential element in the process of seculariza- 
tion, the analysis of which still needs more attention than is usually 
realized by religious sociologists. Political analysts, sociologists, and 
even theologians are not always aware of this transubstantiation. 
Indeed, the impact of religious conceptions upon an almost com- 
pletely secularized civilization is more frequently manifested in the 
form of prevention and retardation of emerging ideas than in a 
creative and positive manner. And there is permanent exchange 
and intercourse between ascending and descending secular and re- 
ligious conceptions. The impulse of prophetic religion is often 
weakened by human conventions, but just as frequently it finds 
itself enriched by a philosophical or cultural tradition that springs 
from a heterogeneous ground. Ernst Troeltsch has suggestively 
pointed out that the sociological conceptions of the Renaissance 
were not productive, whereas the sociological energy of the Ref- 
ormation was extraordinary.’ I believe that this evaluation of 
Troeltsch explains to a high degree why the sociological implications 
of the Reformation are still traceable. Even today they influence 
the conceptions of the Enlightenment which became, in a sense, the 
heir of the Renaissance. 

The analysis of the relationship that might exist between the Cal- 
vinistic conception of the State and political ethics today offers diffi- 
culties because Calvinism in Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
America shows considerable variation. The interweaving between 
religious and secular ideas that developed in the course of history has 
become so mysterious that it seems almost impossible to unravel the 
threads. 

Of course, it is possible to approach the problem in a factual way. 
One might consider the significance of declarations published by 
Calvinistic groups or the influence of Calvinism upon the ecumeni- 
cal movement, or the conflict that existed between Calvinistic lead- 
ers and statesmen, especially during times of great historical events 
and changes. But this kind of factual approach does not open the 
door for an analysis of the origin and development of ideas. 

In 1936 Williams Adams Brown published a study of the prob- 
lems and principles which determine the relationship of Church and 


1 Cf. E. Troeltsch, Aufsitze zur Geistesgeschichte und Religionssoziologie, Vol. IV, 1925, p. 
6. 
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State in contemporary America. The Calvinistic “Confession of 
Faith” of the Presbyterian Church of America contains these state- 
ments: “God has ordained civil magistrates to be under him over 
the people. They ought especially to maintain piety, justice and 
peace. They may lawfully, now under the New Testament, wage 
war upon just and necessary occasions. God has armed them with 
the power of the sword. Synods and councils are not to inter- 
meddle with civil affairs unless by way of humble petition in 
extraordinary cases or by way of advice for satisfaction of confi- 
dence.” Brown asserts that these sentences substantially represent 
the position of the other Churches in the Presbyterian and Reformed 
family. It is evident that the aforementioned statements do not 
speak the language of Calvin or of historical Calvinism. They do 
not vary in any important way from the statements of other de- 
nominations. Although Brown maintains that the Presbyterians 
have “a more definite body of doctrine” and “the question of the 
proper spheres of Church and State has been raised more frequently 
in the Presbyterian General Assembly than in most of the other 
church bodies” (a statement which, of course, refers only to the 
American scene), the Presbyterians seem in its definition of those 
relations between Church and State to have lost much of their 
traditional individualistic conceptions which characterized Calvin- 
ism and distinguished it from other denominations and creeds in 
its approach to the problem of the State. The Presbyterians of the 
last era lost the sense for the proper separation of Church and State, 
not because they followed the voice of the great Reformer, but be- 
cause they followed a kind of “ecumenical spirit,” according to 
which those outspoken Calvinistic reactions against the State were 
no longer considered essential in the light of a general understand- 
ing of Christianity in America.. The enlightenment defeated Cal- 
vinism. Even the heirs of Calvin were not aware of their defeat. 


II 


The outstanding achievements of Ernst Troeltsch in his famous 
book, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, have been 
recognized everywhere. Dr. J. H. Oldham, referring to that vol- 
ume, has remarked, “Ernst Troeltsch powerfully directed attention 
to the profound difference between the German system of ideas in 
regard to politics, history and ethics and that of Western Europe 
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and America.”? In his analysis Troeltsch was standing on the 
shoulders of the great sociologist, Max Weber. The significance 
of Weber’s thesis on the relationship between Calvinism and capi- 
talism cannot be minimized, even though Weber perhaps overrated 
the cause and effect relation which, he believed, existed between 
Calvinism and capitalism. 

Weber identified Calvin with the English Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century and does not differentiate between the variety of 
views within Calvinism. Broadly speaking, there is no single so- 
cial theory and no coherent and consistent doctrine of social moral- 
ity which can be identified with Calvinism. Although Calvinism 
did not want to externalize religion, it became a “radical and active 
force trying to reconstruct and renew state and society, penetrating 
every department of life with the influence of religion.”* With 
Tawney one might distinguish three principal streams which de- 
scended from the teaching of Calvinism—Presbyterianism, Puritan- 
ism, and Congregationalism. It is evident that Presbyterianism and 
Puritanism were the exponents of a religion of the middle classes. 
Tawney agrees with Weber that to some of Calvin’s later followers 
the spirit of the economic enterprise appeared as “the service of 
God, the training ground for the soul.” Others like Yinger believe 
that it is not Calvinism which is the ethical stimulant of capitalism, 
but a descendant of Calvinism which has been appropriated by a 
business class and molded to its ethical and religious needs.‘ As 
we mentioned, in all fields that pertain to the relation between 
Calvinism and secular civilization, it is very difficult to come to a 
clear decision between the post hoc and the propter hoc. There is, 
however, a consistency running through the development of reli- 
gious thought which cannot be interpreted merely as accidental 
congruity. 

There are four points which have been made by Troeltsch and 
others in view of the Calvinistic conception of the State and the 
Calvinist influence on modern civilization. 

The first concerns the general relation of Calvinism to the world 
and life. It is agreed that the famous doctrine of predestination 
pointed to worldly activity and strengthened the practical and moral 


2 J. H. Oldham, Church, Community and State, A World Issue, pp. 26 f. 

3 See Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926, pp. 102 ff. 

4M. Yinger, Religion in the Struggle for Power, 1945; cf. also Paul Lehmann in Christian- 
ity and Property, edited by F. Fletcher, 1947, pp. 108 f. 
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intentions of the believers. One can contrast this with Luther's 
individual assurance of salvation. The Calvinist sees no danger of 
losing himself in the confusion of the world, but rather he sees in 
worldly conflict an opportunity of sanctification. The Calvinist 
way is less emotional and less detached from the secular and crea- 
turely process of life than the Lutheran. The Lutheran “passivity” 
towards the world, the eschatological outlook and tension, and the 
conception that the State is an agency for averting chaos, limit the 
scope in which a Christian is supposed to deal with the world. Cal- 
vinism gives a positive emphasis to the idea of society, to the estab- 
lishment of a Christianity in which God is “glorified in all its activ- 
ity, both sacred and secular.’””’ The Calvinist must work in the 
world and recognize its value in order to overcome its horror and 
misery. Initiative, responsibility and a fervent energy are the at- 
tendants of such a social doctrine. 

Second, this positive attitude to the world was combined with an 
ascétic outlook. “Intramundane asceticism” has protected Calvin- 
ism for a long time from secularization. Calvinism was not opposed 
to wealth and property, and it created in connection with its asceti- 
cism an activity that worked without any feeling of restraint and 
contradiction. All worldly activity was exclusively for the glorifica- 
tion of God. Troeltsch has called this combination one of the most 
creative elements of the Calvinist ethics. There is a kind of prag- 
matism and “cool utilitarianism” in this effort which Lutheran 
countries misunderstood and sometimes are tempted to interpret as 
a sort of hypocrisy. It is true that this conception underestimates 
the danger of collective sin. But the mixture of ascetic rigorism 
and vocational assiduity helped to promote practical reasonableness 
and unemotional poise—qualities which characterize the civilization 
of the Anglo Saxon world since the time of the Enlightenment. Of 
course the rationalism of the Western world cannot be derived sim- 
ply from Calvinism. The French Enlightenment was comprised 
of many other components derived from the Renaissance and even 
from the rationalism of the Catholic tradition. Western rationalism 
based upon the Calvinistic viewpoint as well as upon these other 
sources finds its counterpart in Luther’s dynamism, his profound 
belief in the incalculability and mystery of life and history. 

This leads us to the third point which refers specifically to the 
conception of the State. The peculiar combination of unceasing 
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labor, worldly activity and ascetic discipline produced, according to 
Troeltsch and other scholars, a keen interest in politics and social 
organization. The glorification of God and the salvation of man 
become concrete not only in our individual activities, but also in 
the universality of the life of nations and society. The influence 
of religion upon the whole of society and nations was considered to 
be a task of greater importance than the molding of individual lives. 
The result of the Calvinist way of life was a type of conservative 
democracy in which individualism and wholism were combined in 
a manner which defies all theoretical speculation on the incompati- 
bility of principles. Kuyper decisively stresses the contrast between 
this conservative type of democracy which developed in the shadow 
of Calvinism and the aggressive, revolutionary type of France. Ac- 
cording to Troeltsch, ‘‘the balance between authority and freedom, 
compulsion and initiative, sobriety and enthusiasm, fellowship and 
individualism” was based upon the fundamental theory that equal- 
ity and inequality were nothing in themselves. In the presence of 
God all men are equal, not because of their equal rights and claims 
for happiness, but because all men are sinners and equally bound to 
obey God. In relation to each other, men are unequal. God's cre- 
ative will ordained that some should serve and some should rule. In 
this God’s will is as incomprehensible to the human mind as it is in 
predestination.° 

The fourth and last area is concerned with international rela- 
tions and politics. Calvinism by its “penetration through the po- 
litical and economic movements was able to extend the Keforma- 
tion throughout the Western World into the New World.” Its 
ethic therefore, to a degree, determined international relations. 
The Calvinistic approach to the problem of war, in spite of Cal- 
vin’s conception of armed intervention in case of just wars, was 
based from the very beginning upon a principle that differed from 
Luther's reliance on territorial princes. It is not an accident that 
in countries in which Calvinism flourished with its rational disci- 
pline and the training for co-operation, the organization of inter- 
national peace was much more aggressive than in other countries. 

Worldly activity connected with intramundane asceticism, a bal- 
ance between individualism and community that paved the way for 


5 It is easy to trace the influences of this conception upon Brunner’s analysis of inequalit 
in his book Justice and the Social Order. " " 4 y 
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democracy, and an ardent promotion of international relations are, 
according to Troeltsch, the characteristics of applied Calvinism as 
it has developed in the course of history. ; 


III 


Calvinism has bridged the gap between God and world by trans- 
forming the Christian ideals into a legalism which made the worldly 
structure of civilization available for the divine purpose. And there 
is no better way of appraising this transformation than by consider- 
ing the secularization of the Calvinistic doctrine of the State. The 
critical instance is the bearing of Calvinism upon democracy. 

Calvinism has prepared the way for modern democracy only in 
the sense that its sectarian spur has promoted those tenets which are 
considered to be an indispensable and essential element of modern 
democracy. The doctrine of natural rights owes its origin to a con- 
siderable extent to the atmosphere of Congregationalism in North 
America. Georg Jellinek in his famous treatise maintains, notwith- 
standing the objections of some scholars, that it is highly probable 
that the bills of rights of single American States have been the model 
for the French constitution.* The declaration of human rights de- 
scends from the sectarian struggle for freedom of religion. Jellinek 
does not deny that natural law alone has never led to a legal estab- 
lishment of those rights. The agreement of the people of Provi- 
dence in 1647 deprived Parliament of legislative power over five 
innate rights among which freedom of religion was mentioned as 
the first.’ The constitutions of other American states followed 
suit and, finally, the Declaration of Independence holds it to be 
self-evident that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Democratic ideas such as characterize the constitution of the Re- 
formed Churches in England were first developed at the end of the 
sixteenth century by Robert Brown, the founder of the first Con- 
gregational Church in England. We read in the first reservation 
of the famous Agreement of the People as presented to the Council 
of the Army in October 28, 1647, “Matters of religion and the ways 

*Cf. Georg Jellinek, Die Erkldrung der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte, Dritte Auflage, 


bearbeitet von Walter Jellinek, 1919. 
7 Cf. Jellinek, ibid., pp. xii and 44. 
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of God’s worship are not entrusted to any human power.” * Fur- 
thermore, this agreement proclaims equality before the law. No 
tenure, estate, charters, degree, birth, or place confers any exemption 
from the ordinary course of legal proceedings. As to freedom of 
religion the agreement says: ‘““We cannot remit or exceed a little of 
what our consciences dictate to be the mind of God without wilful 


sin. 

It is well known how fast the idea of religious toleration was ob- 
scured in Massachusetts and in other parts of the country, even by 
Congregationalist immigrants who had suffered from intolerance in 
their European homeland. The idea of religious toleration was re- 
established and nourished again under the influence of the Baptists. 
Perry speaks of the Baptists as closely allied to Calvinism.’ It was 
the sectarian spirit which finally overcame all the relapses of which 
Calvinist and Puritan communities became guilty. In this connec- 
tion the names of Roger Williams in Rhode Island and of William 
Penn are more important than the names of Puritans or Independ- 
ents or Congregationalists. 

We are accustomed to see in the idea of toleration one of the self- 
evident concomitant results of a true interpretation of the Gospel. 
The history of religion and the history of Christianity show, how- 
ever, that revelation and tolerance have a kind of dialectical rela- 
tionship. J. Kiihn calls tolerance and intolerance proportional or 
relational conceptions.** He thinks that tolerance always has to be 
understood as a correlate to the problem of revelation. According 
to Kihn, revealed religion and prophetic preaching may easily pro- 
mote intolerance. There is no form of revelation which does not 
carry with it the germ of intolerance." 

The origin of the idea of toleration is, according to Kiihn, too 
complex to be derived from the Reformation or from the Enlighten- 
ment or from sectarianism or from natural law exclusively. Luther 
did not yet recognize the concept of an individual conscience which 
could justify the demand for religious liberty. The Spirit acts 
through the Word alone. Faith is the gift of the Spirit. Faith can- 
not be enforced by external power, it is beyond human understand- 


" * ae S. R. Gardiner, The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1906, pp. 
3 £. 

® Cf. Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy, 1944, p. 80. 

10 J. Kiihn, Toleranz und Offenbarung, 1923. 

11 Kiihn, ibid., p. 454. 
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ing. Luther repudiated the inquisition and the persecution of peo- 
ple holding different religious opinions, provided they keep quiet. 
But he was not motivated by respect for the individual conscience 
of the dissenters. Rather he was motivated by respect for the work 
of the Holy Spirit, which he claimed does not act and manifest it- 
self in dissenting people. At home everyone may think and read 
what he pleases, but a public action against the Holy Word cannot 
be permitted.* Therefore the famous formula, “‘cujus regio, ejus 
religio,” which in Germany marked the end of the religious wars, is 
in accordance with Luther. But it is also in accordance with Cal- 
vin’s conviction.” 

The public government has the duty and responsibility to take 
care of the religion of its citizens. Calvin and Luther are still far 
away from the modern conception of secular toleration and an indi- 
vidual conscience. If toleration is the practical recognition of the 
right of the individual to form and to act upon his own opinion on 
the great issues of life generally, as against the claim of external au- 
thority to prescribe limits to thought and practice, the Non-Con- 
formist, Roger Williams, who was mentioned above, is a much more 
important figure in this development than Luther and Calvin.“ 
Williams defines the duty of the government as protection and ap- 
probation of the true religion, but also as permission and protection 
to other religions. For the ruler there are no false religions. True 
religion does not depend on external predominance but on its spir- 
itual power which is nourished in the rebirth of the human soul. 
Williams, who was a close friend of the Baptists, wanted to separate 
religion from the world and the state. At the same time the world 
and the state should become autonomous even though Williams him- 
self is not much interested in the course of the world and the life of 
the state. Williams anticipates the conception of individual con- 
science as it was developed in the Enlightenment and the Romantic 
Movement.” 

12 Kiihn, ibid., p. 187. 

18 Cf. Georg Wiinsch, Evangelische Ethik des Politischen, 1936, p. 186. There a letter of 
Calvin is quoted which shows his interpretation. Wiinsch’s book is useful as long as the 
author does not surrender to Nazi-ideology. 

_44Cf£. H. A. Seaton, The Theory of Toleration under the Later Stuarts, 1911, and Roger 
Williams’ book Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Conscience, 1644, of which Kiihn 
says that it is still almost unknown on the European continent. 

15 The growth of individualism and the development of the concept of the individual 
conscience need still further investigation, although much preliminary work has been done. 
The use of the word “conscience” in the writings of the Reformers and the symbolic docu- 


ments of the Reformation, Leibnitz’ writings and those of the Pietists will furnish = 
sight than we have gained so far. es ill furn —_ in 
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It is true that he does not yet proclaim the individualism of Schlei- 
ermacher and Fichte. Their individualism recognized the value of 
the individual for its own sake. It is with Williams the mystical 
value of the human soul. He knows that the Holy Spirit sometimes 
uses peculiar ways and means in order to shed its light upon the 
world. So it is a long way from this spiritual toleration to what in 
our secularized civilization today one calls “tolerance.” The road 
leads through Baptists such as Sebastian Franck and Menno Simons 
to Roger Williams, to Milton, Locke, and from Leibnitz and Spener 
to the Idealists of the eighteenth and nineteenth century and to po- 
litical liberalism. It is good to remember that in Great Britain the 
Test and Corporation Acts were released in 1828; the effective relief 
of Roman Catholicism was not completed until 1829. 


IV 


In the Enlightenment the conception of a natural order of cre- 
tion became transfigured. God reveals himself in human nature. 
Therefore Scripture is dispensable. Native freedom of man and 
freedom of conscience belong together. The more uncertain the 
territory of religion became, the more it seemed to be threatened by 
the impact of natural sciences and secular philosophy, and the 
stronger grew the claim for a right to dispose of oneself and of self- 
government. ‘The doctrine of natural law was taken up by phi- 
losophers and political scientists such as Locke and Grotius. The 
connection between the ideals of Beza, John Knox, and Locke is 
well known. It is stated by Beza and John Knox that no civil rulers 
are to be obeyed when they enjoin things that are inconsistent with 
the commands of God. Locke’s theory agrees with this. It states 
that a social compact refers to the community and therefore the 
community has the right to change it. As another example it may 
be observed that Luther was against revolutionary tendencies; but 
that Calvinism favored the revolutionary theory. But the liberty 
of Calvinism was often liberty for the bourgeois-industrial classes 
and these groups were not very much interested in revolutions. 
Troeltsch states that this condition is still visible in the life of Hol- 
land and America. He could have added Switzerland. Who could 
call it an accident that the secularized natural law that promoted the 
idea of human rights was the basis of the philosophy of Grotius and 
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Locke, both of whom were rooted in Calvinism? Whatever one 
may say about Grotius’ thought, which to an extent sounds theo- 
cratic, he is on his way to a merely secular motivation of those rights 
which we are accustomed to call human rights. The difference be- 
tween a Calvinistic derivation of natural law and the derivation of 
the Enlightenment is recognizable by the fact that the Enlighten- 
ment with exuberant optimism bases natural law on human dignity. 
The rational order and harmony of the universe suffice to motivate 
the necessity of that natural law which implies freedom of religion 
and thought, and the right to liberty and property. Such a com- 
bination is Jeffersonian, but not Christian or Calvinistic. And yet 
the orientation of the Enlightenment concerning natural rights rep- 
resents “modern Western civilization.” It could hardly have arisen 
on Lutheran soil. Only later did Lutheranism adopt this philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment. But it did not stand sponsor; it did not 
initiate this new political spirit. ‘Troeltsch believes that the con- 
tinuity that exists between the Weltanschauung of the Enlighten- 
ment and Churchly Christian tradition was greater than it appeared 
to the generations which fought against one another, and even 
greater than it appears to the modern secularized mind.” 

Calvinism, and especially the sectarian spirit, which to an extent 
grew out of Calvinism, had its share in molding what is called the 
modern spirit. ‘There is, on the other hand, the danger of minimiz- 
ing the difference that existed and still exists in our day between 
these two interpretations of life. It makes all the difference whether 
the foundation of freedom is laid in the realm of the Holy Spirit and 
of supernatural revelation or in the realm of human dignity and 
reason which interprets itself. The great philosophers of the En- 
lightenment believed that their rational procedure would provide a 
new interpretation of Christianity. But not even Kant or Locke 
was able to proceed without transforming the Christian tradition 
into something which does not agree with a genuine interpretation 
of Scripture. 

I believe that Ralph Barton Perry in his admirable book places 
the two orientations, the Calvinist and the secular, closer to one 
another than they should be.” He sees the deepest bond between 
Puritanism and Democracy in their common respect for the human 


16 Cf. E. Troeltsch, Aufsdtze, Vol. IV, p. 188. 
17R. B. Perry, ibid., p. 192. 
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individual, irrespective of his place in any ecclesiastical, political, 
social, economic, or other institution. And so, intellectual self- 
reliance favored “the coalescence of Puritan awakening and demo- 
cratic enlightenment.”” The development from sectarian Calvinism 
to the modern secular outlook in political philosophy is manifested 
by a certain historical continuity. At the same time it has brought 
forth a change in the foundation on which Calvinist principles were 
based. The otherworldliness and rigidity of Puritanism and the 
worldly hedonism and optimism of the Enlightenment are so dif- 
ferent that one cannot call the Christian political philosophy of Cal- 
vinism, or that of Sectarian Calvinism, and the enlightened secular 
philosophy, children of the same mother—natural law. I do not 
believe that Puritanism was primarily interested in what modern 
man calls with Kant and the humanists, the “dignity of man,” as 
Perry indicates it. In Calvinism and sectarianism the responsibility 
of the individual is derived from another ground than that in the 
secularized philosophy of the Enlightenment. The relationship be- 
tween the two interpretations is one of historical succession, but not 
a causal one. 

Perry has analyzed the Puritan position in an impressive way. He 
shows a fine grasp of the intricacies of such an analysis and reduces 
the Puritan conception of the individual to its ultimate foundation 
which is the relationship between God and man. ‘The elect are 
individually nominated by Christ.” The human individual re- 
ceives its value only by God’s evaluation of salvation and damnation. 
How far is this kind of individualism removed from secular indi- 
vidualism which finds its striking expression in Schleiermacher’s hu- 
manistic and eudemonistic self-realization? Eudemonistic individ- 
ualism overshadows the development of political philosophy in the 
nineteenth century. 

In our modern conception of democracy the democratic teaching 
of the Enlightenment, the legalistic intramundane approach of Cal- 
vinism and the sectarian emancipation from the State have been in- 
terwoven. The three orientations have supplemented one another 
and in some elements they have supplanted one another. It is very 
probable that Holl is right in stating that the Lutheran dogmatists 
in their fight against Calvinistic predestination were seduced into 
weakening the idea of God’s power to such an extent that they un- 
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willingly prepared the soil for the growth of a deistic conception 
of God. 


Vv 


There seems to be one factor in the Enlightenment which had 
its effect upon the Calvinist and the sectarian structure with regard 
to political teaching. It has always been emphasized that the secta- 
rian movement with its inwardness, its emphasis on conversion and 
rebirth, its idea of personal salvation, carried the danger of “exces- 
sive emotionality.” Perry mentions this fact and speaks about a 
“toxic effect,” about the forces of suggestion and contagion, about 
an epidemic intensity which increases in proportion to its volume.” 
Guilt and sin and reconciliation mark the beginning and the end of 
a road that leads through atonement, justification, forgiveness, and 
sanctification. But these viaducts have been dangerous spots in the 
history of Calvinism and Lutheranism from the very beginning. 
Lutheranism with its teaching of justification was very soon accused 
of laxity in regard to good works and therefore to moral life. The 
countermovements of the enthusiasts and radicals and the synergistic 
controversy are the external signs of the fact that the situation was 
unsatisfactory. Luther and his followers tried in vain to find ob- 
jective measurements for moral obligations as well as for the feeling 
of certainty in the case of justification and forgiveness. The sub- 
jective experience of justification was to be confirmed by objective 
signs which Protestantism had to entrust to the sacramental function 
of the Church. But here it is that the sectarian spirit on the conti- 
nent revolted and where, later on, Pietism regained full recognition 
for autonomous subjective experience. Pietism undermined belief 
not only in the dogma but alsa in the merely functional operation of 
the Church. Pietism tried to replace the so-called Lutheran indif- 
ference to good works by individual experience of justification and 
sanctification, by its claim to conversion and rebirth. It does not 
matter whether or not Pietism succeeded in achieving security with 
regard to God’s bestowing of grace upon the individual. 

Anglo-Saxon sectarianism, especially Methodist and Baptist, led 
to the same kind of procedure. But there arises the question: why 
has German Pietism strengthened the inclination to individualism 


18R. B. Perry, ibid., p. 293. 
19 Cf. Karl Holl, Die Rechtfertigung im Lichte des Protestantismus, 1906. 
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whereas the Anglo-Saxon movements finally overcame these centrifu- 
gal forces to the advantage of a social consolidation? 

It seems that there are three reasons for the different development 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. The first is that the Calvinist and Puri- 
tan conception of God was more majestic than Luther’s idea, in 
which love was emphasized. Therefore the decision of a powerful 
God was in Calvinism taken with much more determination and 
awe, with a feeling of finality. This contrasts with Luther’s dy- 
namic conception according to which defeat and conquest alternate 
in the human struggle for faith. This leads to the second point, 
the belief in predestination. Predestination also makes the divine 
decision more powerful and unchangeable. It stresses in the divine 
ordinances, as they are administered by the Church, the mark of 
objectivity. The third is the legalism in which the synergistic di- 
lemma of Lutheranism could be suffocated. The problem of good 
works was eliminated. Calvinistic tradition was so strong, so virile, 
that the sectarian excesses of emotionality could not affect the prog- 
ress of social life. Calvinism had in itself rational resources which 
compensated for emotionality and overcame it. Lutheran dynamic 
religion was compatible with rational doctrine but less compatible 
with a rational interpretation of human life. As one has said, Lu- 
theranism sought to overcome the world, whereas Calvinism, and 
especially Puritanism, sought more to save the world.” Perry also 
points to the fact that Puritanism realized the need for objective 
checks. It resisted the emotional excesses and looked for an intel- 
lectual sobriety in life which was produced by its legalism. Legal- 
ism was identical with Christian moral activity. Puritanism and 
sectarianism checked one another in their excesses. Calvinist sectar- 
ianism did not want to seek its refuge and its stronghold in a power- 
ful and tight State organization. Calvinist sectarianism arose in 
opposition to the State. It depended much more than Anglicanism 
or Lutheranism on a free society. How could sectarianism adjust 
itself to a communal life? It is known that the Anglican religion is 
more communal; it finds its expression more in the Church than in 
the individual religiousness. The formal and more collectivistic so- 
cial aspect of Church life is reflected in the liturgical and ceremonial 
services. The Anglican spirit has influenced the Calvinistic and 
Nonconformist atmosphere. Furthermore, if the state is as sinful 
20 Cf. W. Dibelius, England, 1930, p. 403. 
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and corrupt as the Nonconformists believed, this world has to be 
saved and the place for an individual form of piety has to be taken 
over by a communion with the Divine that reacts upon a communal 
Christian life. In countries in which Calvinism prevailed the entire 
approach to the problems of society became less individual than in 
countries which have other backgrounds. 

A social sense of solidarity grew in the experience of the Plymouth 
colony and other colonies of Protestant immigrants. Perry states 
that in this idea of solidarity there was nothing which contradicted 
individualistic propensities. ‘The continental European onesided- 
ness and overemphasis on individualism was in early American settle- 
ments balanced by this sense of solidarity. Perry quotes in this con- 
nection the Article of the New England Confederation: ‘Whereas 
we all came into these parts of America with one and the same end 
and aim, namely to advance the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to enjoy the liberties of the Gospel in puritie with peace. . . .” 
This is the spirit which explains why the dialectical conflict and ten- 
sion that naturally exist between individualism and society could 
more easily be eliminated in America than in other countries. The 
harmonious interplay of community and individuality that char- 
acterized America in the past can be explained by its religious her- 
itage. In my book, Re-educating Germany, I have called attention 
to the fact that the social ideal which underlies Anglo-American 
community life was never completely understood in Germany.” 
There is not even a complete equivalent in the German language of 
what Americans call “social life.” This reflects the difference be- 
tween the Calvinistic and the Lutheran tradition. Whatever other 
secular experiences may have contributed to American social life, 
the religious heritage has shaped it to a considerable degree. It is 
Calvinism which contributed its share in this development, Calvin- 
ism in its manifold and various manifestations.” Perry states every- 
where that “Puritanism and Democracy form a substantial part of 
the heritage of Americans” and in his Preface he agrees with V. L. 
Parrington who said that “the two most characteristic qualities of 
the American temper are Puritanism and optimism.”” This, how- 
ever, means to Perry that the spirit of Puritanism with its legalism, 
its rigidity, its sense for responsibility, is in danger of falling into the 


21 Werner Richter, Re-educating Germany, translated by Paul Lehmann, 1945, p. 180. 
22 See also the general remarks in E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, Vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 
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distortions and exaggerations of moralism, crudeness, pharisaism, and 
repression of spontaneities, and that the spirit of optimism which was 
inherited from the Enlightenment may become a spirit of super- 
ficiality, self-confidence, and mediocrity. Although Calvinism and 
democracy seem to imply contrasts which exclude one another, Cal- 
vinism has become the forerunner of modern democracy. Sectarian 
Calvinism represents a stepping stone in the development of modern 
democracy. To untangle the interweaving of these two complex, 
and to a degree contradictory, movements is hardly possible. Only 
detailed and painstaking research may be able to discover what was 
parallelism, coincidence, temporal succession, and what was causal 
connection. The fact mentioned by Perry that “in 1776 in a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000 people 1,135,000 people were in the broad sense 
adherents of Calvinistic or closely allied groups,” might caution us 
against too easy conclusions. Moreover, more than half of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence were, according to Perry, 
Anglicans. Perry states that the “rational nucleus of Christianity” 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence was derived from the 
doctrines of “natural religion” and Deism. It seems to me doubt- 
ful whether anything Christian could be derived from Deism. But 
Calvinism, especially sectarian Calvinism, prepared the soil out of 
which the democratic spirit bore fruit in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is much easier, then, to compare Puritanism and de- 
mocracy and to state what they have in common, than to analyze 
their origin, mutual influence, and final integration. Troeltsch 
goes so far to say that in North America it is impossible to isolate 
Calvinistic, Puritanistic, and sectarian influences and that no one 
has ever yet thrown light upon the precise connection between these 
influences. It is not enough to find the common denominator of 
Puritanism and democracy in their respect for the human indi- 
vidual and in their consciousness of mutuality. The relationship 
that existed between the Calvinist Churches and the State during 
the period of the Enlightenment and after needs exhaustive investi- 
gation. The derivation of democratic ideas from Calvinism reveals 
only one element of the origin of modern democracy. It is prob- 
able that the idea of democracy arose largely out of both the direct 
and indirect influence of the Renaissance. Reinhold Niebuhr de- 
scribes the situation in the following way: ‘““Though Calvinism made 
some genuine contributions to the advance of democratic justice, it 
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is not surprising that possible greater contributions towards higher 
justice in recent centuries were derived from the sectarian and vari- 
ous versions of the Renaissance movement.” * 


VI 


The question whether the Calvinistic conception of the State still 
has a spiritual influence upon our political ethics cannot be answered 
with a simple yes or no. Its influence could certainly not be meas- 
ured by a denominational point of view alone. Is it an exaggera- 
tion to state that the Calvinist conception of the State represents in 
our day a heritage rather than a living force? ‘That which was great 
in the Calvinist idea of the State has already been assimilated into 
practical ethics and thus its influence in the world is preserved even 
in this time of Protestant syncretism and general secularism. 

Perry at the end of his book states that both Puritanism and de- 
mocracy suffer from senility and corruption. He believes at the 
same time that both may also discover in themselves the source of 
regeneration. We have not centered our attention upon Puritan- 
ism alone. With regard to Calvinistic influence upon a possible 
regeneration of democracy one might refer to a word of Troeltsch 
who, in 1912, declared that Calvinism in emphasizing the organiza- 
tion of international peace has not only become ‘“‘a Christian intensi- 
fication of the ideas of democracy, liberty, and humanity, but also of 
Christian social reform and progress. It has moved very far away 
from the early aristocratic period of its foundation and has become 
a great and new social ethical principle within Christendom.” 
Troeltsch was impressed by the writings of Walter Rauschenbusch. 
In his prophetic call to social evangelization, the Baptist, Rauschen- 
busch, demanded the co-operation of the religious and social forces 
of the community and believed Socialism to be the most solid and 
militant organization since Calvinism. The fact that, in Calvinism 
and neo-Calvinism as they developed through the centuries, the State 
is called to protect society—not to dominate it, for society is more 
than the State—and the Church is able to speak in the name of so- 
ciety as well as in the name of a transcendent power, gives the Cal- 
vinist tradition a power which cannot be expressed in words. It is 
one of the imponderables that mold the social life of countries with 


28 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. Il, p. 213. 
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a Calvinist tradition. As sectarian fanaticism has almost disap- 
peared, the State in those countries is not the monster of which 
Nietzsche speaks but an institution which serves certain indispensa- 
ble but limited purposes, an institution which is capable of improve- 
ment and is subjected to the criticism of religious forces within so- 
ciety. From this comes a reaction to the problems and enterprises 
of the State which shows more poise and harmony than is the case 
in countries with other religious traditions. 

The Calvinist denominations were originally middle class 
Churches. It was Calvinist sectarianism which transformed Puri- 
tanism and delivered it from its emphasis on worldly prudence and 
its belief that wealth is a merit and poverty a disgrace. In this re- 
spect, sectarian Calvinism still bears the seed of the future. Richard 
Niebuhr characterizes the modern situation by saying that the evil 
of denominationalism lies in the conditions which make the rise of 
sects desirable and necessary—in the failure of the Churches to tran- 
scend the social conditions which fashion them into caste-organiza- 
tions.* Will Calvinism still have the power to renew itself when 
a reconstruction with regard to the privileged classes and the dis- 
inherited becomes indispensable? ‘The religious Socialism of today 
is not the particular domain of neo-Calvinism. Religious Socialism 
in Switzerland as it was advanced by Ragaz and Kutter is not a neo- 
Calvinist product, though both men belonged to the Swiss Reformed 
Church. Contemporary Calvinism in Switzerland and Holland 
often separates practical politics and religion. This was also the 
case in early Barthianism and in some trends of Dutch thinking, 
and, at the same time, Brunner’s attempts to regulate the life of so- 
ciety according to Christian ethics have unfortunately become more 
and more reactionary. 

In our day one is no longer able to discern a specific Calvinist 
attitude which can be distinguished from other Christian concep- 
tions of the State. There is an element of irony in the fact that 
William Adams Brown and Reinhold Niebuhr believe that Karl 
Barth in some essential points approximates more closely the Lu- 
theran than the Reformed position. At any rate, Calvinism today 
does not take a stronger or more original position in regard to reli- 
gious Socialism than other branches of Protestantism.2* What Cal- 


24 Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, 1929, p. 21. 
_ 25Cf£. J. M. Yinger, ibid., p. 131. Yinger mentions also some studies of the Christian So- 
cial Movement. 
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vinism had to contribute of its own reached the world through the 
channels of sectarianism. It works now through undercurrents in 
modified forms which are so intertwined with secular interests that 
they are no longer directly recognizable. 

As has been mentioned, the Calvinist conception of the State is 
usually contrasted with the Lutheran separation of political and 
Christian ethics. Yet it is not the Lutheran spirit alone which has 
caused the dissociation between Christian ethics and political prin- 
ciples in Germany. The Hegelian tenet of the identity of the ab- 
stract ideal of the State with ethical principles and with reason, the 
trivial abuse of Kant’s idea of the categorical imperative for politi- 
cal programs and, above all, Pietism, with its denial of world and 
history, had much more influence on political practices in Germany 
than genuine Lutheran conceptions. 

The Calvinist theory of censorship of the government in morals 
has so permeated the Western world that the Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester in his letter of February 14, 1916, to his friends in the 
Evangelical Church in Germany points his finger to the subordina- 
tion of the State to God and abhors “the sharp distinction between 
religion and politics, things spiritual and temporal.’’ This concep- 
tion, originally brought forth by Calvinism, has until this day given 
and preserved to the State a dignity and feeling of responsibility for 
international relations. Just because of their moral and religious 
emphasis in politics, so-called Calvinist nations have often been re- 
proached by other nations because of seeming hypocrisy and self- 
righteousness. Reinhold Niebuhr is probably correct in maintain- 
ing that national egoism is a force which neither religious nor 
rational ideals can ever completely check. He points out that the 
selfishness of nations may be a necessity of political polity and part 
of the tragic character of history. 

Our secular age has prompted conscientious theologians (and not 
only those living abroad) to believe that, as we take the pulse of 
history, the end of Protestantism may not be far off. There was a 
time in which the Calvinist conception of the State could mold not 
only the moral philosophy of the State but also the course of politi- 
cal events. However, here again Reinhold Niebuhr is right when 
he states that, “The contributions made by Calvinism to our politi- 
cal life are frequently preserved with greater loyalty by secular po- 
litical thinkers who are unconscious of the source of their heritage 
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than by those who stand ostensibly in the Calvinist tradition.” The 
aftermath of Calvinist influence can still be discerned in the Ameri- 
can constitutional system and in the American conception of inter- 
national relations. But Protestant ethics of today are no longer 
applicable to the State within the framework of a single religious 
doctrine or a particular religious group. Our secular State faces 
an amalgam of American Protestantism. In our historical situation 
an application of uncompromising Christian ethics must be at- 
tempted with a concern for the religious conquest of the working 
classes. ‘There is no other problem in Christianity as urgent as this. 
The Christian social gospel of today has no point of contact with 
worldly prudence and success or with economic virtues. If the 
radical element of Christian ethics is not thrown into relief, Prot- 
estantism will lose the religious and moral battle of the future. 
The Calvinistic assertion still stands: “What is defensible politically 
must be defensible religiously and morally.” 

It is the sectarian spirit of Calvinism which may still preserve and 
develop surprising forces of regeneration. Perry is right in saying 
that the full democratic implications were only developed among 
the Congregational Separatists who created their own democratic re- 
ligious societies and then extended the same principle to human 
society as a whole.* ‘That was in the past. But in America the 
religious enthusiasm of the frontier spirit still lives and moves. 
This spirit, if it comes to itself again, may be able to renew the 
vital energy of a prophetic religion. 

2 Perry, ibid., p. 358. 





BETWEEN YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


By JosEpH L. HROMADKA 


T may now be said that the week of February 20-27, 1948, was a 
I deep break in the national life of Czechoslovakia. The people 
of that democratic country were confronted with more than a 
mere political crisis. What they have gone through is a real social 
and political revolution with all of its implications and repercus- 
sions. The more clearly you realize the depth and dimensions of 
the revolutionary changes in Czechoslovakia, the more adequately 
you will be in a position to understand some of the disturbing as- 
pects, and the less confused you will be by what is more or less ir- 
relevant. The restoration of the Czechoslovak independence on the 
ruins of the old Austrian-Hungarian monarchy in 1918 did not 
change the structure of our social life. The ground of all Europe 
was, to be sure, vibrating, and an attentive ear would have heard 
the cracking in the very foundations of the decaying civilization. 
However, the way of life was going on without any profound change. 
The social stratification was, then, only slightly modified by the 
political advances of the working class. 

May of 1945 brought a much deeper transformation into our so- 
ciety. The Hitlerian counter-revolution had undermined, morally 
and politically, culturally and economically, the old civilized order, 
and had compromised a large part of the old bourgeoisie which was 
all too ready to listen to the anti-communistic crusade of the Nazi 
leaders. The War, by its very nature, prompted radical socialistic 
aspirations. ‘The victory of the Soviet Union made the communistic 
parties the best prepared and the most powerful organizers of the 
working masses. And yet, also after World War II, there was left 
some chance for a progressive, forward-looking, non-socialist party 
to survive and to participate in the rehabilitation of the national life. 
The February events of 1948 brought to an end any such chance. 
The Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, even with its very progressive section, 
has ceased to exist as a politically active and creative factor. In 
1848, the Czechoslovak young bourgeoisie started its remarkable ca- 
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reer. In 1948, a weary, decadent bourgeoisie broke down. The 
Communists and the radical Socialists may have been ruthless and 
unscrupulous but they knew what they wanted and what was to be 
done. This cannot be said of the other parties. I shall never for- 
get what the late Jan Masaryk, about five or six weeks before the 
fateful February events, told me. ‘The trouble is,” he said in the 
course of our talks about the then almost unbearable internal politi- 
cal tension, “the trouble is that the Communists know exactly what 
they want, are wonderfully organized, and have always been hard 
working people, whereas the rest of us do not know what we want 
and what to do.” The way in which the February crisis was pre- 
cipitated appeared then, and appears still more today, to have been 
pitifully clumsy and amateurish. 

I am not ready to slander, and to cast contempt upon everybody, 
but this much must be stressed: if you interpret the Czechoslovak 
crisis merely as Soviet expansion or a Communist machination, ig- 
noring the other side of the picture, namely the political helpless- 
ness and the lack of a constructive program on the part of the 
Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, you can hardly grasp the meaning of what 
happened in February. My own sincere hope and desire was that 
we should succeed in preserving Czechoslovakia as a kind of meeting 
place where the best and the most creative elements of the East and 
the West would come together and construct a common ground of 
cooperation. ‘That was, I suspect, the guiding idea of President 
Benes’s statesmanship. He knew—long before Munich—that any 
European peace and order could be established and preserved only 
on one condition: that the Soviet Union and the Communist parties 
be accepted as equal co-workers and co-builders of the future Eu- 
rope. Now Czechoslovakia has become part and parcel of the East- 
ern orbit, and is speedily walking in the direction of the socialist 
state. Until February, the country was a partly social, partly liberal 
democracy. At the present moment, it is a socialist democracy. I 
use the word “democracy,” although my western friends may object 
to this word in this connection. I even maintain that our Czecho- 
slovak mission remains to be a country where the democratic free- 
doms and civil rights grow on the broadest socialistic basis; to be a 
country which might bring together all that is great both in Western 
and Eastern Europe. Many a friend, reading this proclamation, will 
undoubtedly smile or shrug his shoulders at the naiveté of my illu- 
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sions. And yet, I mean it earnestly, although few observers see the 
perils and dangers of the present situation more clearly than I do. 
A word should be said about the international situation as one of 
the factors which are responsible for the Czechoslovak revolutionary 
change. Without the terrific tensions between the Western and 
Eastern bloc, the transformation of the Czechoslovak life would have 
—in all probability—proceeded more smoothly and more gradually. 
The present conflict between the East and the West being as it is, 
rather growing in intensity than subsiding, the Czechoslovak in- 
ternal situation could not escape a radical change. Many of us 
had expected its coming a little later. I have got to remind our 
Western friends of the fact that under the given international cir- 
cumstances it was, in the end, well-nigh impossible to resolve the 
increasing tension between the political groups within my country 
without a sort of earthquake. How could we? The anti-commu- 
nistic groups were politically and morally incapable of coping with 
the situation. No thoughtful and intelligent man in Czechoslovakia 
dare propose any solution that might be interpreted as anti-Soviet. 
The Czechoslovak people cannot go back before Munich and base 
their national destiny on anything that would ignore the Soviet 
Union. If the Czechoslovak citizens were asked a single question 
whether they would be ready to risk the indifference of the Soviet 
Russia as to the national security of their country, the vast majority 
of them would say a definite “No.” The tragedy of Munich has 
become an open wound of our historical life. The weakness of 
the anti-communistic groups was due to the fact that a common 
man in my country may dislike the Communists and distrust the 
Soviet Russia, but he would hesitate to entrust the security of his 
nation to the parties which might erect a barrier between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union. Even if the Czechoslovak anti- 
Communists had proved incapable to side-track for a moment the 
Communists and form a government without them, they would 
have created such an internal chaos, such an unrest in the very 
mind of the people, that the country would have fallen into irrep- 
arable confusion and disaster. It so happened that the Communists 
and the Radical Socialists (also within the Catholic People’s party) 
represent not only socially and economically the most vigorous 
tendencies in our society, but also the cause of national security 
which without the Soviet Union appears to be on shaky grounds. 
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We also ought to keep in mind that the indignation of the West 
about what is going on in our country has not a very strong moral 
appeal to our citizens. How many of those who now are criticizing 
and condemning our present political regime were rather patient 
and tolerant of the pre-war anti-communistic dictatorships in the 
area of the present “people’s democracies”’! 

This is, however, just one side of the picture. What about the 
Christians in Czechoslovakia? How have they reacted to the Feb- 
ruary events? It is scarcely possible to answer these questions in a 
clear way. For the time being, the Churches have not been directly 
affected. There has not been any anti-religious or anti-Church 
propaganda. “The Free-Thought Movement,” which used to be 
closely associated with socialism, is almost non-existent. And yet, 
every clear thinking Christian has come to realize that the days 
ahead of us may become the most serious days of our spiritual his- 
tory. Here we stand, facing a situation which is not to our liking, 
which came about against our wishes and expectations, which, how- 
ever, is here as a reality. We cannot afford to deal with it accord- 
ing to our simplified and easy formulas of anti-totalitarianism and 
anti-communism. We have got to understand it much more ade- 
quately and much more constructively. The events of our present 
history go far beyond the analogy of Nazism and Communism. Us- 
ing this analogy quite a few of our friends from abroad are trying 
to offer us a recipe of what we ought to do. There may be some 
common elements and aspects shared by both Nazism and Com- 
munism, but the constant “analogizing” and the ready made pills 
would not work and help. The situation is so serious and difficult 
precisely because it is different from the situation under a Nazi re- 
gime. If we dare to proclaim a single “No” to the present state of 
affairs, everything would be more simple and easy. But this is ex- 
actly what we cannot, and must not, do. 

Now, I have got to pause and make one point clear: what I said 
is my personal opinion. It has often been criticized, and even con- 
tradicted by my very good friends. The Church I belong to is so- 
cially and politically rather conservative, conservative if we look at 
it from the perspective of the present history. A large number of 
my brethren feel rather disturbed. And rightly so. Most of them 
are members of the class that is at the end of its historical mission. 
Today, two months after the February revolution, you can see, and 
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almost touch with your fingers, the process of liquidation of what we 
call bourgeoisie: without insolence, blood or corpses, and yet very 
real. I know what I am talking about since I am very closely con- 
nected with the groups which are losing their old economic security, 
prestige, glamor, and comfort. They realize the change without 
understanding its deeper historical meaning. Some of them insist 
that it is just a temporary mishap and misfortune which will pass 
before long with the change of government. Many of them, how- 
ever, are aware of the permanent nature of what is going on and 
feel helpless, hanging in the air, insecure, and hostile to the regime. 
Only very few understand the historical meaning of the February 
crisis and try to arrive at a creative readjustment to the social process. 

Furthermore, with the fall of the bourgeoisie, some precious values 
of the bourgeoisie culture are being lost: some moral standards, social 
conventions of decency, punctuality, politeness, personal correctness, 
honesty, decorativeness, and refinement. Life is becoming—partly 
because of the terrific wounds suffered during the Nazi occupation, 
partly because of the revolutionary process—more raw, crude, form- 
less. The bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century, being indifferent 
in regard to the ultimate issues of human life, created an atmosphere 
of tolerance, freedom, indulgence; now it is exactly this atmosphere 
that is gradually fading away. How disturbing! 

The prevalent majority of the rank and file of Protestants in my 
country are undergoing a painful shock, and a very hard time either 
of confession or of readjustment. Likewise the men and women 
who are ready to deal with the situation from the perspective of faith 
and theology are finding themselves in an attitude either of negation 
or of very severe criticism. Some of them say “No,” or take their 
new situation as the judgment of the divine wrath. Some of them, 
again, interpret the February events as a divine warning and chal- 
lenge to withdraw from the “labyrinth of the world” into the sanctu- 
ary of faith and theology. The number of those who are ready to 
accept the situation without reservation is negligible. What a vari- 
ety of attitudes and reactions! 

My personal attitude differs from all of them. I accept the Feb- 
ruary change as a step in the unavoidable and justifiable process of 
the social transformation of our life. The whole post-war life of 
Europe in general, and of central and Eastern Europe in particular, 
is so fluid and abnormal that any effort to analyze it only from the 
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perspective of a normal democratic process will prove to be inade- 
quate and arbitrary. Let me, again, repeat what I said a moment 
ago: I do not believe that the anti-communistic mood now prevalent 
in Western countries is capable of understanding the real issue of 
the present times. Furthermore, I resent the way in which so many 
conservative and even reactionary (I apologize for using the word 
reactionary”) elements have been assisted in the name of formal 
democracy. However, my attitude to the present regime is not that 
of an adaptation and self-identification. The center of gravity in 
my own life and position is on another plane from that of the pres- 
ent masters of Czechoslovakia. ‘The perspective of my political de- 
cision essentially differs from the perspective of Communism. How- 
ever, I believe that the social and economic transformation of our 
life along the lines of socialism cannot be “contained” and halted. 
Any effort to halt it is based on a wrong historical judgment, or an 
inadequate insight into the process of our times, and is heaping 
perilous explosive forces under the foundations of our life. Un- 
fortunately, I do not see any chance of carrying out the socialization 
of our society without, or even against, these communistic parties as 
they have been organized during the last thirty years. Communism 
is partly an heir of the age-long craving for social justice and equal- 
ity, partly a child of the errors, blindness, and greediness of the 
decadent bourgeois society. I am finding myself, at least for a mo- 
ment, where the communistic parties are carrying on their historical 
mission. The path of my faith and the path of the communistic 
activity intersect one another, but they are not identical; they are of 
an essentially different nature. 

Hence I do not feel depressed. I am sick of the continuous grum- 
bling of the helpless and emasculated, anti-communistic complaining 
and whining flowing from so many otherwise decent and nice Chris- 
tians. My faith does not allow me to withdraw into the holy of 
holies of my innermost inwardness. I do believe that my place is, 
precisely at the present moment, on the spot of the most essential 
changes of my country, where the burning lava of history can be 
directed and shaped by what we believe is the highest criterion of 
our life. I may be wrong in the analysis and understanding of the 
present times. As a matter of fact, I may be walking on the edge 
of an abyss: one wrong step, and the fall will ensue with a terrific 
logic. And yet, the Christian witness has got to be carried on where 
there is no security. 
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On the 25th of February (on the day of the February revolution) 
a group of my best friends and comrades came to see me and to tell 
me that they had ceased to trust my judgment and to follow my lead- 
ership. We had a long talk. It was one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments of my life. Two days later, one of them, a man whom I 
deeply respect and love, came to see me again and said, “I am now 
much calmer than the day before yesterday. I still believe that there 
is nothing else to be done than to withdraw from the public life and 
devote one’s own energy to a deeper study of the Bible and to a more 
vigorous witness of our faith. Nevertheless, I am certain that both 
of us, you and I, are standing on the same ground of faith and the- 
ology. You may be wrong in your political judgment and in the 
way in which you interpret the present events, and I may be right. 
Or vice versa—you may be right, and I may be wrong. As long as 
we admit the limitations and weakness of our judgment, and as long 
as we bow our heads before the same ultimate tribunal we are one 
in spite of our differences.” That was approximately his pro- 
nouncement—and my heart and mind responded in the same spirit. 

My present position was prepared by a long study of T. J. Masa- 
ryk’s profound analysis of the moral, spiritual, and social decay of 
what we call the modern man and the liberal capitalistic society. 
His understanding of the present times as a great “world revolu- 
tion” has helped me to approach the social and economic unrest 
without fear and anxiety. In the same manner my theology—based 
on the Biblical testimony of the real presence of the Crucified and 
Risen in the deepest depth of human misery, and of his ultimate vic- 
tory at the end of times—has assisted me in my theological effort to 
keep my faith free from any self-identification with our social or 
cultural order, free also from the Western civilization which I 
greatly cherish and love. Yes indeed, I may be wrong. The Com- 
munist-controlled regime may, with a sinister inner logic, drive our 
life into the straitjacket of a police state and a totalitarian system. 
However, I believe in the possibility of another alternative: that 
the Christian heritage and witness may prove to be a transforming 
power and keep the new socialistic or communistic order free from 
spiritual stagnation and impotence. 

The days ahead of us will, in all probability, be very difficult and 
pregnant with many perils and dangers. Every day brings a new 
situation, new hopes, and new clouds. Every day we have to pray 
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for wisdom, providence, and courage. The Church of Christ must 
not keep herself behind the Maginot-Line of defense. She has to 
carry on her witness and struggle precisely on the spot of the greatest 
danger. Some of us may withdraw from the public life; some of 
us must withdraw, and dedicate our lives to the innermost sanctuary 
of faith and theology. ‘There are others, however, who have got to 
stand at the point where—through Divine providence and judgment 
—the most dynamic historical forces and the witness of the Church 
meet and intersect one another. It may so happen that the days to 
come will involve us in what we call an existential struggle, a strug- 
gle for the ultimate issues of life and faith. ‘The era of liberal bour- 
geoisie with its indifference, neutrality, and tolerant indulgence is 
over. The present rulers have a definite and aggressive Weltan- - 
schauung, even if they refrain from an attack upon the Church and 
religion. Our faith and Christianity will—humanly speaking—pre- 
vail only under two conditions: 1. that they carry their witness 
without trying to be a reservoir and stronghold of the old social 
and economic order, and 2. that they are really based on the re- 
alities of the prophetic and apostolic message and know what the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of the Incarnate Word of God are. 


It will be a life and death struggle. If the Church becomes a real 
confessing Church, she will not only be a rallying point of all who 
have found a way out of confusions and despair, but she will save 
from materialistic corruption the noble aspirations of the new order. 
It is a time of great perils as well as of great hopes. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 


The Sixteenth General Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian System 
will meet in Geneva during the week of August 11-18, 1948. The 
Alliance, as it is usually abbreviated, has behind it a long history 
of meetings, councils, programs, and plans. It was inaugurated for 
the purpose of providing a clearing-house for that large family of 
Churches which are not only one in doctrine but one in polity. 
The membership has grown in recent years and potentially the 
Churches represented by the Alliance constitute one of the largest 
and most widely scattered Protestant groups. 

The General Council meeting precedes the more publicized Am- 
sterdam World Council by only a few weeks, and this coincidence 
will create for the Alliance its peculiar problems and responsibilities. 
It is not too much to say that Geneva will conduct its business with 
a view to Amsterdam. ‘That is why this Sixteenth General Council 
may well mark a critical milestone in the history of the Alliance. 
Out of this situation three related issues will be debated: (1) the 
functional purpose of the Alliance in the light of the formation of 
the World Council of Churches, (2) the relation between the the- 
ology and the testimony of the Reformed tradition, and (3) the 
practical problem of insuring’ the purposive activity of the Alliance 
in the years ahead. 

The functional purpose of the Alliance, as we have said, is being 
raised anew this year because of the Amsterdam conference. The 
larger and more inclusive assembly would seem to some to preclude 
the necessity of continuing such restricted groups as the Alliance. 
Others, and this is the official line taken by Alliance spokesmen, 
maintain that Amsterdam gives Geneva special importance. The 
Western Section of the Alliance at its annual meeting last year 
pledged its loyalty and support to the wider ecumenical movement, 
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and at the same time stated, “We are confirmed in our judgment 
that the Alliance has a definite service to render the Protestant 
cause, and we register our purpose to enlarge and strengthen the 
bonds already existing which unite the Churches of the Reformed 
faith in the fellowship of the Alliance.” But the Alliance may dis- 
cover that this fence is not so easy to straddle. If Amsterdam should 
force Geneva to redefine the esse of the Alliance, that would be gain 
for both. But it is one thing to act as the voice of a historically uni- 
fied family of Churches; it is quite another thing to act as a pressure- 
group, a sort of denominational lobby within the World Council. 
This latter temptation may be strengthened by the fact that other 
such denominational groups will play Church politics at Amsterdam. 
If that should happen, the World Council is doomed before it begins. 

The theological issue to be faced at Geneva has to do mainly with 
the growing unrest expressed in many quarters over the formal and 
doctrinaire tie of the Reformed Churches to historic creeds and con- 
fessions. It is not that these are being called in question, or that 
the Reformed Churches are in some instances repudiating their theo- 
logical heritage. The question being asked is, ‘““How can the Re- 
formed faith be at once true to its historic formulas and yet avoid 
the stagnation and sterility of a mere confessionalism?” The official 
program for Geneva will contain one study section on “The Histori- 
cal Confessions and the Present Witness of the Church.” The sec- 
tion will deal with such questions as, “Are we confessing churches or 
confession churches or both?”” This may appear to be something of 
a subtlety, but those who know the history of the Alliance realize the 
cruciality of the question particularly in these days of theological 
renaissance. Over the years the Alliance has contributed innumer- 
able articles, speeches, addresses, and reports on the historic Re- 
formed tradition. For the most part this has been a backward look. 
Will Geneva, a place so reminiscent and symbolic of Reformed the- 
ology, catch a vision of its theological responsibilities and, eschewing 
innocuous debate and historical pulse-taking, speak a sure word for 
our day and the days that lie ahead? 

The practical problem which the Alliance faces is an old one. 
How can the Alliance be made more truly representative of the 
Churches it embraces, and how can its work be transmitted with 
vital relevancy back to the grass-roots of the local church? One has 
the impression, which a statistical study would confirm or disprove, 
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that the delegated personnel of the Alliance has not changed much 
over the years. If this is so, it may also account for the noticeable 
absence of younger delegates." There are reasons, of course, for 
long tenure especially in official positions, and “elders” have always 
been revered and respected in the Presbyterian system. But the 
future of the Alliance may depend upon a broader and more repre- 
sentative delegation. All this bears upon the effective reflection of 
the work of the Alliance on the local pastor and his congregation. 
It cannot be expected that a closed corporation will have much in- 
fluence upon those who feel with some justification that they are . 
not being represented. 

Enough has been said to indicate that whatever the relation be- 
tween Geneva and Amsterdam may be, the meeting of the Alliance 
will be of vital importance so far as its own strategy and program are 
concerned. Is it too much to hope that the Sixteenth General Coun- 
cil may do something more than add another volume of official pro- 
ceedings to the already extended series? 


THE MESSAGE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


Those who have been at the center of preliminary discussions in 
connection with the World Council of Churches to be held in Am- 
sterdam during August and September have been acutely conscious 
of a dilemma as to the nature and purpose of the Council. Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft has isolated the problem by suggesting that two 
very different conceptions of the coming assembly are possible de- 
pending upon where the accent is placed. If we speak of a World 
Council of Churches, we will be led to think in terms of an organi- 
zation whose chief task it is to.work for the unity of the Churches. 
But if we stress the phrase differently and speak of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches we may be inclined to identify the Council with the 
Church. This would imply that the Council does not work apart 
from the Church; it represents or symbolizes the unity of the 
Churches. But obviously neither accent is without difficulties. 
The Council must claim and will undoubtedly claim that it is some- 


thing more than a new Church agency. And, on the other hand, 
1A count of the representatives to the Western Section of the Alliance from The Presby- 


terian Church U. S. A. discloses a range from 45 to 84 years of age with two in the 40’s, four- 
teen in the 50's, ten in the 60’s, ten in the 70's, and four in the 80's. 
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the Council cannot dare to set itself up as a sort of super-Church 
simply because it does not bear the true marks of the Church. 

This leads to a further complication. Should the Council think 
of itself as an information bureau for the Churches, or should it 
seek to deliver a message? If the latter, then upon what authority 
does the Council speak its message and what authority can it expect 
the message to have? One of the sections of the Council will have 
this problem for its special consideration, and we may believe that 
this report will be of major importance. There is no doubt that it 
will be eagerly awaited and carefully studied for the simple reason 
that we have been led to believe that Amsterdam will say something 
unique. ‘This aroused anticipation may actually be a hindrance to 
the Council, for its message will consist not only in its formal pro- 
nouncements but in its very existence, the fact of its being convened. 
In this sense it is possible to say that the Council is the message. And 
any formal interpretation of that message would have to be a conse- 
quence of the Council and not a proclamation to the Council. 

What new thing can Amsterdam say? And how will it say it? It 
will surely have much to say about the present world situation in 
which the Churches find themselves. It will discuss matters on 
which the Churches differ and issue a call for further study and a 
resolute will to resolve minor differences. It can also give expres- 
sion to whatever unity there is at Amsterdam. The word of the 
Council, if we may liken it to the Word of God, will not be merely 
a spoken word but an event. The history of the ecumenical move- 
ment thus far would seem to bear this out. For the most part the 
official reports and statements of Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh are gathering dust on library shelves, but the ecumenical 
movement itself is growing in vitality and power. In his opening 
sermon at the Edinburgh conference, ten years ago, Archbishop Wil- 
liam Temple said, “Only when God has drawn us closer to himself 
shall we be truly united together; and then our task will be, not to 
consummate our endeavour but to register his achievement.” If 
and when that event occurs, then the World Council will have a 


message to proclaim. 


TAKING THE LONG VIEW 


There is something portentous about the popularity of Arnold J. 
Toynbee and his volumes on history. Best-seller lists are not always 
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accurate indexes of the contemporary mood, especially in the area 
of fiction where commercial factors like the book clubs and high 
pressure advertising may create a false impression. In the case of 
Somervell’s one volume abridgement of Toynbee’s six volume A 
Study of History, however, we seem to have something more than a 
literary flash in the pan or the calculated effort of a scholar to popu- 
larize his views for common consumption. Furthermore, there are 
indications that ““Toynbee’s history’’ will become an increasingly 
important point of reference for future discussions on all phases of 
culture, ancient and modern. Not that Toynbee is being swallowed 
whole by every one. Far from it! Much of what he has to say, 
especially in the interpretive sections of his work, has already been 
subjected to severe criticism and testing. But it seems safe to pre- 
dict that interest in Toynbee will grow rather than subside. 

The digest volume has sent many to the unabridged work who 
otherwise might have ignored it completely. ‘The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, by extending an invitation to the his- 
torian, has given hope that the three remaining volumes of the un- 
finished series may be completed and brought down to our own 
times. A foretaste of what these volumes might contain is already 
provided in the collection of miscellaneous essays, now published 
under the title Civilization on Trial (Oxford University Press, 
$3.50). THEoLocy Topay derives some little satisfaction from all 
this because of its article on Toynbee by Edward D. Myers, in the 
October, 1944, number which preceded the one volume compen- 
dium by many months.* The outline map, a sort of analytical dia- 
gram of the six volumes, which the author of this article prepared 
was included as one of the appendices in the Somervell volume. 

It may be instructive to ask what has brought about the amazingly 
widespread popularity of Toynbee’s history in such a short time. 
We may note the following: (1) modern man’s groping for a com- 
prehensive interpretation of the meaning of history, especially our 
contemporary period; (2) the relief which Toynbee offers as over 
against economic and deterministic philosophies of history; (3) the 
crucial importance which he gives to the individual and to creative 
minorities which comes as a breath of fresh air blowing across the 
arid wastes of dehumanization; (4) the dialectical tension between 
historical determinism and hope for the future, as seen in the refusal 


1 The ooo for this particular issue has been t 
Ss P so great that the supply of reserve copies 
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to accept the patterns of the past as absolutely determinative for the 
future, on the one hand, and the moral and spiritual challenge which 
must be successfully met, on the other hand, if our civilization is not 
to go the way of all its predecessors; and finally and perhaps most 
important of all, (5) the long view of history which this study puts 
before us, humbling our contemporary pretensions and overwhelm- 
ing our hysterical fears. 

The question is often asked, and here the secular scholars are 
especially perplexed, as to the significance of Toynbee’s religious 
point of view which so patently undergirds his whole philosophy of 
history. Some are inclined to believe that this religious perspective, 
which is unashamedly Christian, forms the essence of the whole 
study. Others are convinced that this gives a sort of provincial char- 
acter to an otherwise universal and cosmopolitan panorama. In 
any case, the religious, Christian, or as it is sometimes called the 
“mystical” point of view cannot be ignored in reading Toynbee. It 
is clear that in many ways the nature of religious belief and practice 
constitutes a pivotal point in the understanding of the growth and 
disintegration of civilizations. The reverse is also true, though this 
has not been so generally noticed, namely, that the history of the rise 
and fall of civilizations teaches basic lessons about religion. 

It is suggestive, for example, to relate to the religious and theo- 
logical problems of our day the four possible responses which Toyn- 
bee says individuals and society may take toward a disintegrating 
civilization. These are designated as “archaism,” or a conscious re- 
turn to the past; “futurism,” or a forceful projection of the present 
into the future; “withdrawal,” or the tranquil detachment of the 
mystic or philosopher; and “transformation,” which is a withdrawal 
from the “irksome present” in order to find one’s bearings, followed 
by “return” to the present scene of distress. Of these four, the first 
three are doomed to failure. Both archaism and futurism are lit- 
eral utopias (“nowheres’’), and withdrawal is a flat denial of the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, namely, that God himself is in 
the world (this being an illustration of ‘Toynbee’s religious inter- 
pretation). It is easy and legitimate to shift from the context of civi- 
lization to the context of theology or the Church, and the four re- 
sponses in another setting are just as impressive. If something of 
this perspective could be applied to theological thinking or better 
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still appropriated by our ecumenical leaders, we might discover a 
new horizon looming out of the irksome present. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE JEW 


There is no doubt that this man Jean-Paul Sartre is a strange and 
versatile person. He is known as an existentialist, an atheist, the lit- 
erary prophet of a new France, the last of the interbellum intellec- 
tuals, and his novels, plays, and essays have been alternately hailed 
and damned. I know very little about the man and his work and 
much that I have heard does not stir my enthusiasm. But I have 
just read a chapter from one of his recent books which is definitely 
provocative and pointed. It is provocative because it probes deeper 
than usual into one of the most perplexing of contemporary issues; 
it is pointed, at least so I read it, straight at the Christian. 

The book, which deals with the problem of the Jew, was written 
two years ago in French under the title, Réflexions sur la Question 
Juive. A translation of the central chapters is appearing, appropri- 
ately enough, in the quarterly of the American Jewish Committee 
known as Commentary. (Incidentally this excellent review to which 
I was introduced by a Jewish friend deserves to be better known par- 
ticularly by those who take to heart problems of Christian-Jewish 
relationships. I should not designate my benefactor as “Jewish,” by 
the way, for that is precisely what Sartre would regard as ‘“‘the situa- 
tion of the Jew.’’) 

Who are the Jews? And why are they called Jews? ‘It is neither 
their past, their religion, nor their soil that unites the sons of Israel. 
If they have a common bond, if all of them deserve the name of Jew, 
it is because they have in common the situation of a Jew, that is, they 
live in a community which takes them for Jews.” And this situation 
is the result not only of anti-Semitism but also of liberal democracy. 
The anti-Semite wants to destroy the Jew as a man, as a person, as a 
human being; the democrat wants to destroy him as a Jew so that he 
can be a human being, a man. “The anti-Semite reproaches the 
Jew with being Jewish; the democrat reproaches him with wilfully 
considering himself a Jew.” It is in this predicament, this “situa- 
tion,” that the Jew finds himself whether he likes it or not. “The 
Jew is in the situation of a Jew because he lives in the midst of a 
society that takes him for a Jew. He has passionate enemies [anti- 
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Semites], and defenders lacking in passion [democrats].” Alluding 
to Franz Kafka’s novel, The Trial, Sartre likens the Jew to the hero 
of that morbid drama who does not know for what crime he is ac- 
cused, who does not know his judge or even his lawyers, who is un- 
aware of the charge brought against him, who finds himself more 
deeply implicated the more he seeks to exculpate himself, and who 
finally is dragged off on the pretense that his case is lost and is 
brutally murdered. 

The “‘situation” which Sartre describes, in so far as it is a histori- 
cal event or train of events, can in a real sense be attributed to the 
Christian—whether of the anti-Semitic or liberal variety. Originally 
accused of murdering Christ, the Jews, when not actually persecuted, 
were permitted to live within Christian society. In a word, they 
were tolerated, and tolerance is a prestige concept which invariably 
carries undertones of superiority. ‘‘Have we ever stopped to con- 
sider the intolerable situation of men condemned to live in a society 
that adores the God they [the Jews] have killed?’’ In the Middle 
Ages the Jews were denied the right to own land or serve in the 
army, and so they indulged in the one occupation which was for the 
Christian highly suspect, namely, trafficking in money. “Thus it is 
no exaggeration to say that it is the Christians who have created the 
Jew in putting an abrupt stop to his assimilation and in providing 
him, in spite of himself, with a function in which he has since pros- 
pered.” The pertinent question, therefore, is not “What is a Jew?” 
but “What have we made of the Jews?” 

What sharpens the point of all this is the fact that Sartre himself is 
not a Jew and so cannot be charged with special pleading. Nor is 
he a Christian. Those of us who claim to be may be made to see 
what feeble Christians we really are and so learn to confess in fact as 
well as in word that in Christ there is neither Jew nor . . . 


REFORMED CHURCHMANSHIP 


More than once we have had occasion to refer to a small but ag- 
gressive theological journal published in England called The Pres- 
byter. We have received word that the review has undergone some 
editorial changes with a view to giving it a wider following, and the 
first number under the new management is at hand. In some re- 
spects The Presbyter and THEOLocy Topay represent a common 
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commitment, and for that reason we welcome the opportunity to 
say a few words about this “Journal of Confessional and Catholic 
Churchmanship,” as the sub-title has it. 

The Presbyter, like our own venture, was begun during the War 
by a group of young Free Churchmen mostly of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian traditions. The original editors were Daniel T. 
Jenkins and Alexander Miller, both of whom have contributed arti- 
cles and reviews to THEOLOGy Topay. In order to secure a paper 
quota the group took over the editorial rights to a local parish paper 
which bore the somewhat restricted name that has been continued. 
It is not a denominational paper, however, and “presbyter” is under- 
stood in the Biblical rather than ecclesiastical sense. 

From the beginning, three major emphases have characterized the 
editorial policy of The Presbyter. First, this is a theological jour- 
nal. The editors and the articles do not apologize for the word the- 
ology; indeed, they believe that theology needs not so much to be 
re-defined as re-asserted. They make no secret of the profound in- 
fluence which Karl Barth has had upon them, but they are not the 
organ of any party line. Second, this is a Church journal. Those 
outside the Church of England may be excused if they seem overly 
self-conscious about the question of the Church, but this group is 
not concerned for the mere continuance of a Free or Independent 
tradition. ‘They interpret the Church as under the constant judg- 
ment of the Word of God, and by “Reformed” they have in mind 
not the past tense but the present and future as well. And third, 
this is a pastor's journal. It is here that the new management is 
seeking to extend the original intention of the magazine. As the 
editor states, ““We want to be useful to the minister who wishes to 
keep abreast of theological developments and to know what books 
demand his closest attention.” ~ 

The Presbyter is published quarterly by James Clarke and Co., 
Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. The sub- 
scription rate is a modest four shillings a year. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


AN ECUMENIC SHORTER CATECHISM 


Professor Nicholas Makay has written a catechism on ecumenics 
for the Hungarian Ecumenical Youth Commission. The preface 
contains some statements which are especially significant because 
they were made when Europe was seething with war. 


‘We may ask whether it is opportune to write of ecumenicism—of 
the endeavour towards unity—when worlds are in deadly conflict? 
. . . The more passionately destruction rages, the nearer are we to— 
the era of re-construction. Notwithstanding all their horror and 
frightfulness, world conflagrations denote a process of purification 
and open the way for the building of mighty new worlds. It is a 
matter of urgent importance that the new world in being should not 
have latent in it the germs which led to the collapse of the earlier 
world and should be built upon the surest and steadiest possible 
foundations calculated to ensure justice, peace and gladness. 

“You can do everything with bayonets—said Talleyrand—except 
sit on them. It is only in a world resting on foundations of truth 
and charity that the peaceful, happy symbiosis of mankind can be 
realised. 

‘““And—according to our faith—Truth and Charity are personified 
in Our Lord, Jesus Christ. It was for charity that He died for us,— 
that He might right the wrongs of our private and public lives. He 
is the only foundation upon which private and public life can be 
built without the danger of collapse. 

“The ecumenical movement is struggling to enable those persons 
of goodwill who have found the Redeemer of their lives—Our Lord 
Jesus Christ—and have built their lives upon Him to find one an- 
other too on this, the only possible foundation. The movement de- 
sires that such souls—without prejudice to their own creeds or their 
own peculiar values—shall co-operate in a brotherly spirit on behalf 
of those who have been given to them on this earth as a precious gift 
from God,—on behalf of their families, their Churches, their native 
lands and thereby also of humanity as a whole. That is why the 
Hungarian Ecumenical Youth Commission has requested its first 
President, Nicholas Makay, teacher of religion, to write this Shorter 
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Catechism, in order to obey the missionary command of the only vic- 
torious leader, Jesus Christ, and to serve the purpose of discovering 
the true foundations of the new world.” 


Some of the questions and answers are worth giving wider pub- 
licity. 


What is the original meaning of the word “ecumenic”’? 

‘The word “ecumenic” is of Greek origin, being derived from the word 
“oikumene,” which means “the inhabited world” (St. Luke 2: 1 in the Eng- 
lish translation: all the world). In the early centuries of Christianity, the 
word was used to denote those synods to which all the Christian communities 
of the whole world (as then known) sent their representatives. 

What is the ecumenic idea? 

The endeavour of Christian souls whereby—in obedience to the Holy 
Ghost—they strive to stress as between the various Christian Churches the 
unity ome in their Apostolic Creed. 

Is this endeavour in harmony with the Will of Jesus Christ? 

Undoubtedly: for He Himself, in His supplication offered to God in His 
capacity as High Priest, prays “that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me” (St. John 17: 21). 

Why does Jesus then pray for the unity of His followers? 

Because He is well aware that 1, it is only by the unity of His followers 
that can be realised the great aim immanent in His missionary command that 
the world should be evangelised; 2, only the unity of His followers in faith 
and charity can convince the world that He was sent, indeed, of His Father. 

What importance attaches besides to this unity? 

Unity in general ensures greater strength, the sharing of the burdens, a 
distribution of labour, and finally, lends a richer expression to the colours of 
the Gospel. 

What does St. Paul teach us concerning unity? 

Most characteristic is what he says in Verses 4-6 of Chapter 4 of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians:—“there is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 

What is the teaching of the Apostolic Creed respecting the unity of the 
Catholic Church; and how do we explain that teaching? 

I believe in one holy Catholic, Christian Church. ‘The Church is One, be- 
cause its Head—Jesus Christ—is One. It is Catholic, because it is universal 
(the word Catholic is Greek in origin and means “universal”) and extends to 
the whole of humanity irrespective of differences of race or nationality or of 
other human differences. 

What does the Apostolic Creed say about the communion of Christians? 

“I believe in . . . the Communion of Saints.” Here the word “commu- 
nion” means fellowship or community of life,—viz. that the true believers, 
the saints, are living in communion with one another as Members of the 
Body of Christ. 

Is there any kind of unity today between the various Christians? 

There is always an invisible unity between those who believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer. 

In certain matters this unity is visible too. E.g. in the common Apostolic 
Creed, in the Lord’s Prayer, in the belief in the Holy Trinity, and in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as based upon the creeds of the ancient common Christian 
(the so-called ecumenical) synods. 
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What is the endeavour of the ecumenic movement? 

To make the invisible unity more visible. It desires that the Churches 
should become more fully conscious of the unity and should give more and 
more positive proof of that consciousness in practical life. 

The remainder of the booklet describes the disruption of Christen- 
dom and gives a résumé of the history of the ecumenical movement. 
Nearly ten pages of bibliography are appended. 

While the catechism needs to be brought up-to-date, it is very use- 
ful in its present form. The most remarkable observations about 
this publication are that (1) it was produced by the Hungarian Youth 
Commission, (2) in the midst of the war, and that (3) the desire for 
an understanding of ecumenical relations among Christians is re- 
garded as essential in the building of a new human order of society. 
The Hungarian Youth Commission is to be congratulated for its pio- 
neer work in the field of ecumenical study through this interesting 
catechism on ecumenics. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICITY 


One of the ways in which several European Churches are attempt- 
ing to reach the masses who are indifferent and hostile to Christian- 


ity, as well as ignorant of what it really is and believes, is through a 
new kind of publicity. Since the spoken word of the Church no 
longer possesses the authority and power it once had, which is at- 
tested by the fact that people do not go to Church to hear the 
preacher, it may be that in the realm of the written word the Church 
still has an opportunity. The picture-word of the movies and the 
spoken radio-word are also powerful factors in Christian publicity 
today, which are being exploited by various groups. 

But the written word is being used today in a new way. The 
Churches in Holland, for instance, use a Christian newspaper which 
is written for non-Christians. The French Church publishes one of 
the finest papers now in existence, Réforme. It is being sold on 
news-stands and it is being read by many who have no connection 
with the Church. Of course, the Church of England as well as the 
free Churches in Britain have for long had Church papers, which, 
however, reach chiefly those inside the communities for which they 
are written, and are quite traditional in format and content in com- 
parison with the new ventures on the Continent. The Church in 
Germany, through its great relief agency, Hilfswerk, is projecting a 
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paper to be entitled Christ und Welt (“Christian and World”), 
which we shall watch with real interest. It is an attempt to find 
contact with the masses of people for whom Christianity has lost its 
force, meaning, and relevancy to the living situation. 

Perhaps one of the most dynamic journals which is now issued in 
a format much like The Reader's Digest in the United States, is 
called Unterwegs. There is no way by which this word can be trans- 
lated. It means “On-the-Road,” “En Route.’”’ It gives the reader a 
sense of movement, of pilgrimage. One is “unterwegs” when he is 
a pilgrim, on the road from one place to another. The group re- 
sponsible for it is a small company of younger clergy in Berlin. Po- 
litically they are a little to the left. Ecclesiastically, they are also 
left! In short, their place in the German Church set-up is some- 
what radical. They fight against a fossilized ecclesiasticism and a 
reactionary theological outlook. Even the language used in the 
magazine is fresh and cutting. 

There are other titles of publications which are arresting. For 
instance, there is Barth’s original—Zwischen den Zeiten or “Between 
the Ages.” Later he was instrumental in publishing a series of 
pamphlets, dating from his struggle against the Nazis, entitled Theo- 
logische Existenz Heute or “Theological Reality [Existence] To- 
day.”” It was a series of fighting articles in which the main motive 
was to establish solidly the very existence of the Church in the 
Word of God. The Church must listen to no other Shepherd than 
Jesus Christ. 

Of course, we must not overlook the fine journals published in 
Britain. Most Christian leaders know The British Weekly and 
The Christian World, and The Church Times (Anglican). But 
The Record, which is published by the aggressive evangelical ele- 
ment in the Anglican Church seems to be the most lively of the 
four thus far mentioned. The Christian News-Letter, started and 
for long so ably edited by Dr. J. H. Oldham, and now edited by 
Mrs. Katherine Bliss, is indeed a new kind of informal journalism 
that tackles modern problems and issues with none of the atmos- 
phere of the Churchly. Much like Christianity and Crisis in Amer- 
ica, it does not go in for volume or the commonplace, but rather for 
the realistic and the relevant. 

A German religious journal has for its title Neubau or “New 
Building.” Its title indicates that it is concerned with reconstruc- 
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tion. The sub-title reads—“Blatter fiir Neues Leben aus Wort und 
Geist,” or “Pages concerning New Life from Word and Spirit.” 

Another arresting journal with a name that is quite intriguing is 
Zeitwende or “Turn of the Times.” Deeply conscious of the end 
of one age and the shift in the tides of human affairs it directs its 
articles and editorials to the interpretation of the times and addresses 
the times with the Work of God. 

A Dutch Church journal, which has a format much like The Brit- 
ish Weekly but which is far more of a newspaper like Réforme, is 
called In der Waagschaal, or “In the Balance.” The imagery is 
vivid and indicates that we are living as individuals and as a society 
in a swaying balance, and in a time of decision. 

All of these ventures in journalism on the part of the Churches 
are indications of the fact that Churchmen are awake to the possi- 
bilities of the printed word, provided a way can be found to put 
Christianity into the news and make the modern man conscious of 
its relevance to present-day issues. Christianity lends itself to jour- 
nalism. ‘The New Testament itself is news, and it is told by men 
who knew the vernacular and who knew how to make what they 
had experienced press home to non-Christians. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE ORIENT 


Bishop Stephen Neill, who is making an ecumenical journey on 
behalf of the World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council to the Far East, has been writing an interesting 
series of articles on his observations in The Record, a journal of the 
Church of England. In the March 12, 1948, issue he writes con- 
cerning his impressions of Asia as follows: 


“I wonder how many people in Europe have a right understand- 
ing of the revolution that has taken place in Asia in the last forty 
years. If the European was feared because he was strong, admired 
because he was clever, and trusted because he was believed to be 
honest, now in the East the West has lost its opportunity of domina- 
tion. With the decline of Western influence has gone a reawaken- 
ing of the spirit of the East. . . . Western civilisation is no longer 
regarded as civilisation at all.” 

“Asia is resolutely determined that never again will it commit the 
determination of its destinies to European hands. . . . It wants to 
stand on its own feet, to make its own mistakes and to find its own 
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paths. . . . Many say with great resolution they would rather have 
their own chaos than our order. This vigorous spirit of self-deter- 
mination is not incompatible with friendliness towards representa- 
tives of the Western races, and with a recognition that the East still 
has much that it can usefully learn from the West. But it does in- 
volve a radical recasting of all relationships, on a basis from which 
the East will never again be willing to depart. 

“A frank recognition of this changed attitude is necessary to think 
rightly about missionary work in the new phase that is opening out. 

“I asked an outstanding Chinese Christian leader, ‘Do you still 
feel that you can use the foreign missionary in your Christian enter- 
prise?” He thought for a moment and then answered, ‘Yes, but not 
all. We have to be sure that he is of the kind that will fit in with 
our plans.’ This is a significant utterance. It is ‘our plans.’ The 
Chinese are to work out the plan; it is their judgment of what needs 
to be done that is to determine the situation. Within that situation 
the foreigner is welcome to come and to share his gifts with the Chi- 
nese... .” For the moment everyone agrees that the help of the 
foreign missionary is still needed, especially in the training pro- 
gramme. First of all in the training of the ordained ministry; next 
in the lay training programmes for men and women in the Church. 
The cry everywhere is for better leadership. The feeling is that 
older methods have not given the Church the leadership it needs if 
it is to hold its own in the modern situation and to grow into full 
manhood. . . .” 

Bishop Neill, in company with Dr. Decker, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, visited Japan, where they had inter- 
views with the Emperor and General MacArthur. The Emperor 
was concerned about the moral and spiritual deterioration of the 
people of Japan, a condition brought about by the War. He also 
stated that Japan now is “for friendship with all nations.” 

General MacArthur was found to be a devout but “undogmatic 
Christian.” He believes that, for Japan, democracy and the ac- 
ceptance of the basic principles of Christianity must go together. 
Christianity, to him, is the greatest idea in the world, since it in- 
sists upon the value of human personality, on rectitude in conduct, 
and purity of heart. His greatest word to his interviewers, accord- 
ing to Bishop Neill, was this: “If you agree that now is the chance 
to bring the Japanese people under the direct influence of Christian 
teaching, your missionary enterprise is on far too small a scale. You 
have something like twelve hundred missionaries; you want to mul- 
tiply your effort about a hundredfold. In the past the missionary 
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has gathered round him a little flock of faithful Christians; their life 
has been inward-looking, they have been a segregated flock. Now 
you have got to get your message out broadcast. The only way is 
for the missionary to create an immense army of Japanese who will 
go out to be missionaries to their own people, and get this message 
out to the whole nation. That is going to cost money; but the gen- 
erosity of Christian people, when they see a need, is illimitable. If 
you can get the Christian world convinced of the greatness of the 
call, surely there is no doubt of its rising to the height of the oppor- 
tunity.” 


SHALL WE HAVE CONFESSIONAL REPRESENTATIONS 
IN THE WORLD COUNCIL? 


Professor Anders Nygren has raised the whole question as to the 
representation of delegates in the World Council Assembly at Am- 
sterdam. The issue which he raises will be thoroughly discussed 
at Amsterdam, for it has to do with one of the crucial questions re- 
garding the nature of the ecumenical movement. 

Dr. Nygren asks: “Along which lines shall representation take 


place upon the occasion of this gathering of Christendom—on con- 
fessional lines or on those which are more geographic?” 

The News Bulletin of the Lutheran World Federation continues 
Dr. Nygren’s argument: 


“The Lutherans of the world in preponderant measure have de- 
manded confessional representation, while intense opposition to this 
demand has been raised from other quarters. The whole question 
may seem to be a matter of indifference in a country which has a pop- 
ulation that is denominationally homogeneous. No matter which 
line is followed, the result will be about the same. But there, where 
there are many confessional divisions, the questions will be of great- 
est importance. 

“However, this question must be viewed not merely from the 
practical side, because it is also of fundamental significance. It will 
therefore be justified if some basic consideration is devoted to it. 

“Undoubtedly the first thought that springs to mind is confes- 
sional representation. After all, it is the churches which are to 
gather together and these will appear in definite confessional forms. 
When certain ecumenical circles approach the idea of confessional 
representation and reject it, this is often done because of a fear that 
an emphasis on the confessions will involve a danger for the high 
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goal of ecumenical unity. Especially the confessional divisions are 
viewed as something which is bad and which must be overcome 
through ecumenical labours. Consequently, must it not be wrong 
to inaugurate this work on a confessional basis and from the very 
beginning to incorporate into its structure all these opposing dif- 
ferences? Isn’t the prospect of arriving more rapidly at the goal 
greater if one relegates that which separates, i.e. the confessional 
things, more to the background? 

“However, this very thought is based upon a complete misunder- 
standing of the actual situation. The road to Christian unity moves 
not around and past the confessions, but directly through them. 
Taking the confessional question seriously will not only make the 
work of ecumenicity easier, but also more profound. 

“It is worth reminding ourselves that the Christian unity is not 
something which we ought to create. In that case our task would 
be hopeless. Christian unity is something which already exists, in 
spite of all differences and in the midst of all differences. The unity 
which we seek is no external union, but an inner unity which is al- 
ready present. We confront one another as members of one and 
the same body, in the Corpus Christi. God has given all of us one 
and the same Gospel: ‘One Body and one Spirit, one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all.’ (Eph. 4: 4-6.) 
The hopeful promise of all ecumenical labours is contained in this 
unity which now exists. Without this unity it would be merely 
an external and human organization. 

“If then this unity is already present, what about the confessions? 
Answer: We all have one and the same Gospel, but we have not 
understood it in one and the same manner. However, it is not un- 
important how we understand the Gospel. Only if we take our 
mutual confessional matters seriously can we at the same time take 
the Gospel seriously. The very existence of a confession is nothing 
else but a question put to another confession as to whether it has 
really understood the Gospel in its most profound significance and 
its full content. ee 

“A new zeal is pulsating through the various churches of the pres- 
ent day, an eagerness to understand the Gospel. This is probably 
the most hopeful sign in the realm of Christianity today. Here lies 
the very reason why the confessional questions—that is, how the 
Gospel is really to be understood—have edged into the foreground 
with a new emphasis. This is nothing which should make us un- 
happy and it entails no danger for the unity of Christendom; on the 
other hand it is actually a help to enable the church to penetrate 
into a deeper unity. During the coming decades we shall very likely 
experience renewed discussions between the various confessions,— 
not, however, with the purpose of disputing with one another, but 
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in order to help one another to penetrate more deeply and more 
thoroughly into the heart of the Gospel. The ecumenical labours 
are in a position to lend both the platform and the framework for 
such discussions—but only under the condition that the confessions 
will be able to confront one another as confessions within this larger 
framework. Ultimately this will redound to the benefit of an ecu- 
menical unity, for the road to the unity of Christendom is only 
through the Gospel and through an understanding of the Gospel.” 

There are, to be sure, real merits in this proposal, which have the 
full support of the Lutheran World Federation. It is true, the 
Churches form the basis for ecumenical unity. It is true also that 
unity is not made by men, but it already exists in the Churches. It 
is likewise true that only as Churches are true confessing Churches 
can the ecumenical Church really come into being. There is some- 
thing artificial and unnatural about the geographical distribution of 
Christian seats on the Central Committee and seats in the World 
Council Assembly. 

Strong world federations of Baptists, Methodists, Reformed, etc., 
will make for a stronger confessional basis for ecumenicity. How- 
ever, it must also be admitted that some smaller groups which are 
unrelated to world federations of homogeneous confession would 
suffer under this type of representation. The younger Churches 
which are not primarily concerned about confessionalism will be 
especially handicapped. Further, if this method becomes operative, 
it will surely mean the development of large universal federations 
of Churches of the same confession, which may mean an entirely new 
development in ecumenical Christianity; one which may be danger- 
ous, since it will put parallel to the ecumenical movement embodied 
in the World Council of Churches a kind of denominational, or con- 
fessional ecumenicalism, which might become more meaningful and 
powerful than true ecumenicalism. For a Reformed World Al- 
liance, for instance, while incorporating within it various peoples 
of all Reformed Churches, would surely be an ecumenical Church, 
in a sense, and yet not ecumenical, for it may become more mean- 
ingful to its membership than the whole Church of Jesus Christ. 

And there is the great danger that large confessional blocs within 
the ecumenical movement, working together in concert, might, un- 
less a proper spirit obtained, dominate the World Council. Fur- 
ther, one must think of the local situation, in cities and communi- 
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ties, where various denominations work together. Here is the acid 
test of ecumenicalism. The existence of a strong Lutheran, or 
Methodist, or Baptist loyalty might become so compelling as to 
make the expression of ecumenical spirit in the community well- 
nigh impossible. Furthermore, the mathematical problem of allo- 
cating representations would surely be complicated by this proposal. 

Perhaps the fundamental issue is in the very nature of ecumenicity 
which is here involved. Surely confessional groups have to be taken 
into primary consideration. Yet, we cannot escape the fact that 
these confessions themselves are rooted in actual situations in this 
world, Ecumenical relations simply cannot operate only in the 
field of world interconfessionalism, but they must also operate 
within the geographical areas in local communities. Already, we 
have ecumenical co-operation “on the top” among Church leaders, 
but these relations have hardly begun to become meaningful enough 
in local situations. We need both representations—world intercon- 
fessional and local or geographical interconfessional. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE REALM OF PERSONALITY, by Denison Maurice Allan. 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. $2.50. 

In recent years a growing tension between experimental and clinical 
psychology has become increasingly evident. While a contrast between 
them in technique is obvious, there are those in both camps who contend 
that the two differ fundamentally in approach, emphasis, and motive. 
The experimentalist claims to be genuinely scientific in his interest, tries 
to use the scientific method for the purpose of understanding, and in 
general laments the looseness of the clinical methodology. The clini- 
cian’s dominant interest, on the other hand, is therapeutic, and he depre- 
ciates the laboratory technique and results of the experimentalist as aca- 
demic and often irrelevant. 

Professor Allan, in his Sprunt Lectures delivered at Virginia’s Union 
Seminary in 1944, has made a contribution toward resolving this tension 
by bringing his thorough knowledge of the work of the various psycho- 
logical schools, both experimental and clinical, to bear on the problem of 
human personality and the Christian view of man. He escapes the pit- 
falls of the above extremes by making neither excessive claims for any 
method nor sweeping generalizations favoring his own position. In this 
field especially it is refreshing to read such a book with its judicious ap- 
preciation of facts and its depth of Christian conviction. 

Specifically, the author defends three contentions. First, a conception 
of personality is developing in modern psychology that is approaching 
the Christian view. Second, “the doctrine of levels,” now widely ac- 
cepted by philosophers and psychologists, “offers the most fruitful syn- 
thesis of the facts of psychology and the truths of Christianity.” Finally, 
the contemporary emphasis on the integrative power of the brain and 
the Christian doctrine of immortality offer no contradiction to each other. 

The first half of the book contains an exposition of material that is 
familiar, and suffers from discursiveness. Chapter One applies the doc- 
trine of levels to the naturalistic, humanistic, and transcendental views 
of man, treating the three as complementary rather than antithetical. 
In successive chapters the same procedure is used in discussions of levels 
of motive in personality (individualized, socialized, and ideal), conflicts 
of personality (pertinent critiques of Freud, Adler, and Jung), patterns of 
personality, and formative forces of personality. In each instance the 
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author affirms the presence and usefulness of the religious dimension of 
experience. 

The final chapter is by far the best. In it Professor Allan abandons 
his expository method and argues with vigor and cogency for the existence 
of mind energy, which is like the activity of the “will.” He concludes 
that “human personality is a creative synthesis, on ascending levels, of 
physical and nonphysical factors.” Thus it is not blind faith but “great 
reasonableness to believe that all personalities in proportion as they inte- 
grate their lives about the everlasting principles of truth and goodness 
and beauty shall have an endless destiny of spiritual growth.” ‘Through- 
out this chapter the author is aware that the consensus of the naturalistic 
school is arrayed against him, for while admitting that a unique electro- 
chemical complex is involved in brain action the naturalist cannot see 
that the evidence warrants the existence of mental energy, much less 
proof for immortality of the person. 

It is clear that Dr. Allan has been profoundly influenced by Bergson 
and the dynamic tradition in modern thought. In this respect it is en- 
couraging to see psychology go beyond the environmentalists still regnant 
in anthropology and sociology in the appreciation of the inherent richness 
of human individuality. The Realm of Personality can be recommended 
to both ministers and laymen who desire a comprehensive summary and 
sane appraisal of the recent discoveries of psychology and their relation 
to the Christian faith. 

James I. McCorp 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


MIRACLEs, by C. S. Lewis. 220 pp. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. $2.50. 

“Those who assume that miracles cannot happen are merely wasting 
their time looking into the texts,” writes Lewis (p. 13). But, he contin- 
ues, unless there be a supernatural power, there can be no miracles. Ac- 
cordingly the main purpose of this book is to establish the position of the 
“Supernaturalists,” or Christian theists, against that of the Naturalists 
and to show that on this basis miracles are both possible and probable. 

Naturalism, he argues, is self-contradictory because it uses reason to 
establish a view of the universe which denies reason by explaining it as 
the result of irrational causes. It is also inconsistent because it destroys 
any basis for distinguishing good and evil, but often advocates working 
for moral ends such as the good of the human race. Theism is bound 
to follow from the fact that human reason can be neither the product of 
irrational causes nor self-existent: each human mind “has its tap-root in 
an eternal, self-existent, rational Being, whom we call God” (p. 37). 
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Having shown that God exists and is the author of nature, Lewis de- 
duces therefrom the possibility of miracle, which is defined as “interfer- 
ence with Nature by supernatural power” (p. 15). Miracles, however, do 
not break the laws of nature. ‘The divine art of miracle is not an art 
of suspending the pattern to which events conform but of feeding new 
events into that pattern” (p. 72). After they are “fed in,” they conform 
to natural law. Not only is there “no security against Miracle” in nature 
but there is no reason to believe that God would not work miracles. 
Properly understood a miracle-working God is not childish and unworthy, 
and the pantheistic God of popular “religion,” who would almost cer- 
tainly work no miracles, is emphatically not the God of the Christian 
faith. In a universe governed by God there is thus neither impropriety 
in miracles nor improbability of their occurrence. After all, the only 
basis for trust in the uniformity of nature is God, but for this very rea- 
son we cannot assert that the absolute uniformity of nature is any more 
probable than occasional interruptions of it. 

The argument summarized above covers thirteen chapters of the book. 
In the remaining four Lewis deals with particular miracles of the Chris- 
tian faith, trying to show them intrinsically probable by exhibiting their 
“fitness.” The Incarnation is presented as the central miracle. The 
miracles of Christ are treated in two classes: “Miracles of the Old Crea- 
tion,” for example, miracles of fertility, healing, and destruction, and 
“Miracles of the New Creation,” for example, miracles of dominion over 
the inorganic, of reversal and of perfecting or glorification, including a 
rather extended treatment of Jesus’ bodily resurrection and ascension. 

This reviewer could not escape a distinct sense of anticlimax in these 
final four chapters. Lewis’ effort to show the intrinsic probability of 
particular miracles, especially the Incarnation, by exhibiting their “fit- 
ness” seems superfluous in the light of his previous argument and at times 
forced and unconvincing. But the earlier portion of the book, with its 
deft and persuasive handling of the naturalistic presuppositions which 
tempt modern man to prejudge the question of miracle, more than re- 
deems any deficiencies. There are no new insights into the nature and 
possibility of miracle, as the reader will doubtless have noted, but the 
old ones emerge in intriguing forms and with new cogency. In beauti- 
ful lucidity of thought and expression, apt analogy, clever epigram, and 
sheer excitement this lay apologist has no equal. For the intelligent lay- 
man, for whom it was intended, whether he be of the “cultured despisers 
of religion” or of the earnestly questing, this book is perhaps the best in 
the field. 

Joun NEwTon THOMAS 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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How THE CuurcH Grows, by Roy A. Burkhart. 210 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1947. $2.00. 

A more accurate title for this interesting book by the distinguished pas- 
tor of the First Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, would be “The 
True Church.” The outline of the book is simple: a description of what 
the true or ideal Church is (Chapters I-IV), followed by suggestions as to 
how it may be achieved (Chapters V-VII). 

For so small a book seeking to compass so much, very little criticism 
can be leveled at the author’s summary (it is hardly more than this) of the 
aims and program of the true or ideal Church. Most Christians would 
agree that the true Church should ideally include the whole community 
where it is situated, that it should be interested in and provide program 
for all the various people and needs of that community (young and old, 
rich and poor, etc.), that it should touch vitally not only the generally 
accepted “religious” activities of its members, but also their work, home 
life, and recreation, that though it should be contemporary, it should 
make full use of our Christian heritage, and finally that the true Church’s 
basic purpose is to lead a company of people into intimate and effective 
relationship to God. The outline and ideal vision of these first five 
chapters are the best part of this book and will be valuable for any min- 
ister or interested layman to use as a check against the actual program 
and achievements of his own Church. 

When, however, the author attempts to suggest how this true Church 
is to be achieved, the essential weaknesses and inadequacy of the major 
thesis become apparent. The major criticisms to be leveled at Dr. 
Burkhart’s thesis are as follows. 1. Obviously the author has chiefly in 
mind the somewhat artificial setting of a suburban American community 
such as that in which his own Church is situated. The rural problem is 
treated specifically, but the problems of the city Church, large or small, 
which cannot be a whole community, are glossed over. 2. Although de- 
nominational divisiveness is the curse of the Protestant Church, Dr. Burk- 
hart’s almost complete preoccupation with the local congregation and its 
problems reveals that he has not thought through the basic questions of 
denominational co-operation or union in the nation and the world. Nor 
does he seem to have any idea that some supervisory or episcopal activity 
by a Church over its local congregations is necessary. The denomina- 
tional leaders are the villains of the author’s story, whereas to this review- 
er’s mind and from his experience, the denominational leaders’ ideas are 
more often nearer to the ideal true Church than are those of the leaders 
of most local congregations. 3. Finally this reviewer would reject in 
theory and practice the community Church (in a non-denominational and 
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non-confessional sense) as the way to “the true Church” whose ideal, how- 
ever, he enthusiastically shares with the author. 

EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
Pasadena, California 


THE HEART OF THE YALE LEcTuRES, by Batsell Barrett Baxter. 332 pp. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1947. $2.50. 

It is strange that no one has done this before—to search through the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, a series which has been given 
annually at the Divinity School of Yale University by masters of the art 
for the last seventy years or more, and to bring us the gist of what they 
have said. There are probably four reasons why men have been reluc- 
tant to attempt the task. There was the tremendous amount of labor 
involved: reading discriminatingly the sixty-six published volumes of 
lectures, preparing the material introducing the 840 choice quotations, 
and giving a summary at the end of each chapter. In addition to all 
this, we have been given “Conclusions and Evaluations” in which the 
author, who is the head of the Speech Department at David Lipscomb 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, compares the theory of persuasion set 
forth by the Yale lecturers with the theory of persuasion set forth by 
secular rhetoricians both ancient and modern. . 

There was the difficult problem of selection, wicre riches were so vast. 
The author has done this part of his task exc: igly well. He has 
shown a keen sense of values. Still more trying vs the task of organiz- 
ing the material. The author has employed the question, ““What is the 
secret of real influence in the pulpit?” as the unifying factor, and has 
allowed the giants of the pulpit to give us words of wisdom about “The 
Preacher,” “The Sermon,” ““The Congregation.” Their words, however, 
are limited to the art of preaching. It was not the author’s intention to 
include the preacher’s message. 

The most formidable barrier to undertaking such a work as this, how- 
ever, was the limitations inherent in the making of any compilation. 
One is apt to become a bit “textbookish,” wooden, and to lose the verve 
and drive and throb of the original lectures. The author, in preparing 
this symposium, has surmounted his handicaps as well as anyone could. 

This is a good book to place in the hands of a young man choosing a 
vocation and who wants to know what constitutes a call to the ministry, 
what are the necessary qualifications to be a successful minister, and just 
what is this work of preaching. Also the experienced minister will find 
it helpful in re-examining himself homiletically. In this connection we 
conclude with one of the book’s quotations taken from the lectures by 
R. W. Dale: 
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“Some men speak contemptuously of lectures on preaching and trea- 
tises on-the science or art of rhetoric. For myself, I have read scores of 
books of this kind, and I have never read one without finding in it some 
useful suggestion. I advise you to read every book on preaching that 
you can buy or borrow, whether it is old or new, Catholic or Protestant, 
English, French, or German.” 


Epwarp H. ROBERTS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


In spite of the fact that the present number of THEOLocy Topay 
contains sixteen additional pages, the amount of material which it 
seemed important to include in this issue was so great that many 
book reviews have been held over to the October number. 
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